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NEW SPEEDWAY FROM 
CHICAGO LOOP TO AIRPORT 


February, 1937 


D. 0. C. FORCED TO REVEAL STARTLING EVIDENCE ON PILOT PRESSURE 





CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


May Appoint 


AIR EXPERT TO I. C. C. 


Reorganization of the Government and Air Transportation | 


The President’s plan for the re- 


rganization of the 


» have been shoved in the back- 
ground because of the more star- | 


tling proposal to revamp the Su- 


eme Court which followed. 
liowever, rumors come through | 
that the 


t treats of the independent agen- 
cies of the Government. 


Plan to Put I. C. C. Under 
D. O. C. Unpopular 

The plan as originally drawn 
would have placed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the 
Department of Commerce, a pro- 
posal which is not being met with 
enthusiasm in many quarters. As 
a result of the growing opposition, 

compromise may be forthcoming. 
In fact we have heard that such is 
the case. But just what sort of a 
compromise is contemplated is not 

ry clear as yet. 

The principal functions of the 
I. C. C., namely, the legislative 
and judicial functions, admittedly 
not belong in the executive | 
branch. Such genuinely adminis- 
trative duties as it does perform 

' ministerial only and the dis- 

‘tionary power which  distin- 

\ishes the executive branch of the 
Government is in the strict sense 

olly lacking. Thus it would} 

em that if the executive depart- 

nts were to take away only 
functions which rightfully 
entitled to they would 
merely be assuming additional bur- 
dens without acquiring any control 

er policies, a sterile gesture to 

’ the least. 


do 


se 


vy are 


Commissions Found Constitutional 
The independent commissions 
ive been variously styled—arms 
Congress, branches of the ju- 


diciary, or self-contained indepen- 
d ‘nt governments. Perhaps the 
is the most completely de- 


riptive title, since all three func- 
ns of government are exercised 
them. As independent govern- 
ments they compare favorably with 


Arliss Attacks 
Animal Cruelty 


Long known as an ardent ani- 
il lover, George Arliss, famous 
iracter actor of the stage and 
n, attacks the many forms of 
ielty to animals used in motion 
pictures in an article appearing in 
1e current issue of THE SCREEN 
G UILD MAGAZINE, official publi- 
cation of the Screen Actors Guild. 
Aware of the ways animals are 


‘tortured in making movies by the | 
es ining ‘““W”, the use of blind pit 


alls, and unnecessary teasing and 
Mr. Arliss says, “I 
been associated with films 
rector or executive desires to be 
cruel to any animal, but we all 
know that the slogan is—‘ Anything 
for the good of the picture!’ ” 
Actors Share Responsibility 
Although placing the blame for 


executive | 
branch of the Government seems | 


reorganization plan will} As a matter of fact, the court 
e modified somewhat in so far as| 


| Government corporations upon 
which the President’s reorganiza- 
tion committee looks with favor, 
and, which is more important, as 
such they have been found consti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. 








Findings of Fact 


has at various times used the 
!T. C. C. as a standard of compar- 
ison in declaring unconstitutional 
similar powers granted to the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 
| Time and again the court has de- 
clared that the granting of legis- 
lative powers to the executive 
branch of the government is an 
unconstitutional delegation of such 
power. This, for example, was 
one of the objections to N. R. A. 
{It has been pointed out that in 
delegating legislative power to the 
commission, Congress has always 
defined the limits of such power 
and left to discretion only the 
matter of details. Further much 
emphasis is placed on the proce- 
dure by which executive discretion 
| is replaced by judicial findings of 
| fact through public hearings prior 
to adoption of a course of action. 


Whether or not the independent 
igencies can be placed under exec- 
utive control wholly or in part 
without losing some of their inde- 
| pendence or some of those distin- 
| guishing characteristics which 
bring them within Constitutional 
limitations, are questions that need 
to be answered. Even though 
there be no legal objections, will 
the practical operation be the 
same? 

Appointment of Aviation Expert 
to I. C. C. 

As indicative of moderation in 
the original proposal the press has 
reported that the President is seri- 
ously considering the appointment 
of an aviation expert to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
This report indicates as well that 
I. C. C. control of air transporta- 
tion is likely to come to pass, with 
or without re organization, which 
is iad encouraging. 


Traffic Cen trol 
At 


Washington 


tem has recently been installed at 
the Washington Airport. The sta- 
tion is in charge of Bob Eccles, 
manager, who came to Washington 
after training at the Newark sta- 
tion. He is assisted by Tom N. 
Gore. Two other control men are 
to be added before the station goes 
into full operation. 


the mistreatment of animals on 
picture executives, Arliss adds: “It 
is my contention that the actors 
and actresses who take part in 
films in which animals are made to 
suffer in order to increase box- 
office returns share the responsibil- 
ity and disgrace.” 





An Airways Traffic Control Sys- ' 


Maewdeer 


| and 


Flight Control 


| BY H. L. KIRBY 
| Consulting Aircraft Dispatcher 


(This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Kirby outlining the 
practical relation between meteor- 
ological theories, aircraft dispatch- 
ing and flight control—an analysis 
of the inter-related problems of 
Meteorologist, Dispatcher and Air 
Line Pilot.) 


It is a frequent practice of me- 
teorologists, and to some extent of 
dispatchers, to place too much im- 
portance upon “computed” air 
mass interaction and upon “theo- 
retical” conditions. In the proper 
application of the science of me- 
teorology to aircraft operation, it 
has been necessary to go beyond 
theories; it has been necessary to 
conduct research strictly from the 
standpoint of the relation of 
weather to aircraft; it has been 
necessary to make a distinction be- 
tween “general forecasting’? and 
“route weather analysis’; it has 
been necessary to stress that the 


“exception of the rule” is as im- 
portant if not more important, 
than the “rule”. It is recognized, 


however, that thorough understan- 
ding of the theories of general 
weather forecasting is essential to 
thorough understanding of the “‘ex- 
ceptions” from an aircraft opera- 
tion standpoint; knowledge of the 
primary theories of weather map 
construction and atmos pheric 
movement is essential to thorough 
appreciation of the “limit of val- 
ue” of weather maps and “fore- 
casting”’. 
Forecast ‘Potential’? Conditions 
We cannot expect that any 
“forecast” at the present time can 
definitely state, under specific con- 
ditions, that thunderstorms at a 
fixed position and of a fixed inten- 
sity, or tornadoes, or winds of tor- 
nadic velocity, or hail of severe 
| proportions, or lightning of great 
severity, or serious and rapid ice 
formation, will or will not occur. 
We can, however, by conservative 
analysis of general conditions, de- 
termine that such processes are 
— = | “potential” in instances of adverse 
weather, and we can and should 
“read the writing on the wall” 
in these instances. When evi- 
dence exists that the meteorological 
processes above named are “pos- 
sible” in any specific storm area or 
spot within the area, operations 
should not be conducted on the 
theory that the area is flyable. 
When such conditions are possible 
or, as has been said, “potential”, 
in an area, operations and routing 
should be conducted on the princi- 
ple that the area will be avoided 
unless the non-existence of the po- 
tentially severe condition can be 
proven. 


Trend of Actual Cloud Mass 
Primary 

In weather analysis for route 
flying operations, the local and 
general cloud masses and areas of 
precipitation — and this does not 
mean either the so-called “low 
pressure areas” or ‘‘fronts’—must 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 


PILOTS SPONSOR 
AIR LINE 
SAFETY ACT 


Advocate L C. C. Control 


BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted 
at the last ALPA convention, the 
Association has sponsored a bill to 
transfer the airline safety regula- 
tions from the Department of 
Commerce to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This _ bill, 
H. R. 4652, was introduced by 
Congressman Crosser of Ohio on 
February 11, 1937, and when 
passed will be known as the “Air 
Line Safety Act of 1937.” 

The general purpose of the bill | 
is to transfer to the I. C. C, all 
regulations directly concerning air 
line safety. The regulation of 
non-scheduled miscellaneous oper- 
ations, schools, and private flying 
are to be left where they are. The 
I. C. C. is to designate the airways, 
prescribe the aids: and facilities to 
be used on them and promulgate 
traffic rules governing their use, 
but the actual construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of the 
physical apparatus will remain 
where it is. Weather observations 
and reporting will continue to be 
handled by the Weather Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Safety Board 


A Safety Board is to be created 


in the I. C. C. which will function 
independently of the regulatory 
division. The duties of the board 


have been carefully outlined and 
include accident prevention as well 
as accident investigation. In fact, 
it is expected that the accident 
prevention studies of this indepen- 
dent board will consume the great- 
er part of its time. It will be on 
the receiving end of all complaint: 
and should anticipate and prevent 
many avoidable accidents. It 
conceived that such a board given 
adequate investigative powers 
could determine for itself the mer- 
its of all complaints and present 
remedial recommendations on its 
own initiative without the neces- 
sity of divulging the original 
source that led to the information 
obtained. The mere existence of 
such a board should hav= a salu- 
tary effect upon all concerned. 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 


Is 


25 Minutes 


The Public Works Administra 


minute automobile speedway from 
the Chicago Loop to the Municipal 
Airport. This means the repaving 
of State street to a seventy-six- 
foot width from Eleventh street 
to Archer avenue and paving Ar- 
cher avenue to a fifty - six - foot 
width from State to Thirty-fifth 
street. 

The bid, approved by the PWA, 
sets the cost at $274,000, 45 per 
cent of which will be paid by the 
city and the remainder by the fed- 
eral government. 





tion in Washington recently assur- | 
ed the creation of a twenty-five- | 


Air Safety Parley 
Just Misses Being 
Whitewash Party 


Department of Commerce offi- 
cials attempted to hold the lid 
down at the Safety Conference 
Feb. 4, 5, and 6, by forcing pro- 
ceedings to follow cut-and-dried 
pattern. The meeting was of a 
controlled nature and discussions 
were cleverly limited to technical 
questions and barely touched on 
real problems of increasing air 
safety. The pilots had prepared 
an air safety brief but it soon de- 
veloped that because of an adroit- 
ly arranged agenda they were able 
te place but a small portion of 
their recommendations in the rec- 
lords. Luckily they had previously 
placed their recommendations on 
air safety in the records of the 
Mead and Copeland hearings. 

The first two days of the confer- 
ence had to do entirely with a pre- 
arranged program by the Depart- 
ment. The Bureau officials ex- 
plained that on Saturday, the third 
day of the conference, there would 
be open discussion when everybody 
would have a chance to present his 
views in full. When Saturday 
morning arrived, however, instead 
of throwing the meeting open, as 
promised, D. O.. C. officials dou- 
bled their efforts to hold the pro- 
ceedings to a cut-and-dried pat- 
tern. When they ran out of agen- 
da, which on the last day of the 
conference amounted to—for the 
most part—a lot of meaningless 
speech-making by D. O. C. officials 
in a last desperate attempt to jus- 
tify the shortcoming: of the Bu- 
reau which were previously thor- 
oughly uncovered by Congressional 
Safety Hearings, they quietly ad 
journed. MR. JOHN PUBLIC 
CAN REST ASSURED THAT 
THE MAJOR PROBLEMS OF 
AIR SAFETY ARE STILL UN- 
SOLVED. 

Air Carriers 

The air carriers played their 
usual role which was one of cau- 
tious silence with the exception of 
a lot of talk about the Department 
needing $14,000,000 to bring the 
air network up to date. After the 
meeting had passed a resolution to 
the effect that $14,000,000 
necessary, Col. J. M. Johnson, 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, 
promptly put in his appearance 
and stated that they did not need 
this amount. This developed into 


was 


As- 


a “you do—we don’t” argument 
between Col. Johnson and Col. 
Gorrell, President of the Air 
Transport Association. What a 


business! 
Survey Recommended by Pilots 
The pilots recommended a year 
ago that a survey be made to de- 
termine what was actually needed. 
It was obvious at the conference 
that the operators feared the dic- 
tatorial power given to one man 
under the Air Commerce Act of 
1926. This is another reason why 
control of air transportation should 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


LONDON TO PARIS 
FOUR-MILE WALK 
A pedometer worn by a steward 
aboard one of Imperial Airways’ 
London-Paris planes, revealed at 
the end of the two- hour flight that 
he had walked no less than four 
miles serving drinks and meals 
| while aloft. 
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‘‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 











Air Line Accident Investigation 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 

Air line accidents are not being properly investigated! 

This may sound like a startling statement but the citi- 
zen is entitled to know. Let us turn the cover back and 
see for ourselves what takes place. 

An air line accident occurs and headlines blaze. 
Somehow or other this early publicity on crashes usually 
includes the convenient words “‘pilot error,”’ or at ieast the 
inference that the pilot had erred. The origin of this pub- 
licity is generally found in—D. C. officials present at 
the crash said—Bureau of Air Commerce chief expresses 
opinion—ete., ete. Later if it develops that the blame can- 
not be pinned on the pilot, a small—very small—statement 
is issued, giving the cause of the accident, which goes for 
the most part unnoticed. 

In the recent San Francisco Bay crash 
on February 9, 1937, the unfair 
3ureau was well demonstrated. 

Let us go to the scene of an airplane crash. 
we find participating in the investigation ? 

(a) The air line company which owns the 











’ which occurred 
publicity policy of the 


Whom do 


wrecked 


plane. 

(b) The manufacturing company which built the 
plane. 

(c) The motor manufacturer who built the motor. 

(d) The propeller manufacturer who built the pro- 
pellers. 

(e) The manufacturers of other accessories. 


(f) The Bureau of Air Commerce which 
1. Writes the air line regulations under which 
the aircraft was operating at the time of 
the crash. 


2. Is responsible for installation, proper func- 
tioning and upkeep of all aids to air navi- 


gation on which the wrecked plane was 
depending. 
Is responsible for approval of all engineer- 
ing on wrecked plane when it was placed 
in scheduled air line service. 

Let us look further into this very important phase of 
cuaranteeing safety to the citizen. What do we find? 


We find that under the Bureau of Air Commerce sys- 
tem of investigation every participant is a “party in inter- 
est,” including the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

First the Bureau makes the regulations, O. K.’s the 


engineering, installs and maintains the aids, and then when 
an aecident occurs it sits as judge and jury to decide the 
efficiency of its own activities. No man ean logically be 
expected to decide a case against himself. 
every other participant under the present D. O. C. system 
of investivating airplane accidents. 

Anv pilot who has been called in as an individual bv 
his company to participate in a crash investigation 
placed in the precarious position of not only facing the 
company from which he derives his livelihood but also the 
avenev of the Federal government which licenses him. 
The citizen cannot expect that this individual will always 
stand as an air safety bulwark between the terrific pres- 
sures that are thuslv exerted under the present system of 
investigating airplane crashes. 

(Continued on Page 5, 


is 


Col. 4) 
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This apy lies to | 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 


__February, 1937 
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CONGRATULATIONS.TO (and the rest of us are rubbing our| much discomfort as does the cor 
COPILOT HOLLAND respective hands and reckoning as | ventional rate of three hundred B 
Es how we'll mebbe so ketchum vaca- | near sea level. 
BY PILOT FLOYD ADDISON _ tion. _ Oxygen Provided 
Council No. 44—DAL Disher Suggests We usually take oxygen until w ; 
Atlanta, Ga. Bob Disher got back from the | get down to thirteen thousand fee: 
. , . | 
We’ve heard the phrase “air, convention OK and on stationery} and then put away our oxyger 
mail cancellation” for several) from three different hotels, wrote tubes. At all times when a flight i: ) 5) 
years, but the siege of bad weather | us what we thought was going to, scheduled to go above twelve thou- t 
in January gave a new meaning] be a very nice letter until we came | sand feet oxygen is provided for ),.,, 
to “Wings Over Dixie.” Screamed | to the hotel giving us Hail Colum-| passengers and crew, by means of } 4); 
Copilot Pre Ball, “Twenty-four bia for not writing our monthly | an outlet at each seat. All our j,i, 
days this month I’ve been cancelled | letter to the AIR LINE PILOT. He planes are so provided and it is a) qo) 
away from home. I’ve got a new| offered some very good suggestions | simple matter to install the tank: js. 
son, but he’ll be in high school be-| for which we are duly grateful.|in their brackets and put a smal! } cy 
fore I have a chance to get ac-| And may we put ina bid right here rubber tube on each individual fit. ma 
quainted with him!” and now for any ideas the rest of | ting when an altitude flight is to be | jng 
With the arrival of a brand! you mugs may stumble onto? We} made. ing 
new Electra in January, Delta now | Will even go to the extent of not Just in case you are wondering | }y 
boasts four of these shiny, scream-| giving you credit for it if you pre- | what effect the altitude has on our } py 
ing, scissor-tails. To keep the first | fer it that way. passengers, permit me to state that | int 
three from feeling neglected, they One of Captain Disher’s ideas; one of the passengers we took to || 
are being sent through overhaul, Was a bit of scenic description | this unusually high altitude had « ) Gi 
and coming out with lots of pretty When nothing else seemed to be|two year old baby with her an( jar 
lettering on them and with exhaust | available. So if you will bear with (Continued on Next Page) 
analyzers installed. At a recent| Us a moment we will try to give | f 
weighing-in, the DOC saw fit to cut | you a few of the technical high- Cul 
H h+ , . at . “e 
our payloads some 150 pounds, so| lights on one of our mountain runs. To fly West, my friend, is a bu 
pay 4 : : ips fligh 
[ infer that the idea of the analy- | We must —_ “ssenays oun ee ee must take for a the 
zers is to cut down on the rich diet | Marks to the above mentionec 7 , r wi 
and put a stop to this overweight highlights because this business of | Su Constant SHemoriam th 
business. ‘majestic peaks wrapped in purp- | Active tre 
Holland Wedding Bells lish blue haze’? as applied to our Accidental fil 
7 : : ae ‘ pelea’ | ol -f sR. seet aloes ‘ Ande n, Lloyd—vU. A. L. ar 
Wedding bells for Copilot Glenn — k aaa agency vee age e be | Andert, Baul oar 2. LC - 
ollanc Mrs Locke Jixon, | left to a far more facile pen than arron, John M. Jr —A. A. al 
Holland and Mrs. Lock tt I msanes acyl | Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. 1. om 
Tt he couple were married January . : } Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. ’ 
23, and departe . for a two weeks’ Lima to Huancayo | oen. 9 “igs hee W. A. am 
i : . , - la Natale a — ontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
trip to Florida. No doubt feeling it Lima to Huancayo is only ma mepchata, Adrian—P. A. > 
necessary to look the part of his, short distance in miles but a great | Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
ie Ae oe : wake Gene igs _ oa % Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. Ru 
new dignity, “Joe” returned to big pile of rocks, known as the |] yiges’ Francis W.—A. A. - 
work with a sprouting moustache. ; Andes, lies between the two sta- Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
tions. Lima, of course, is on the |fj Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. ks 
; Wee ag g's : Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8. tin 
\ eee rT coast at practically sea level while | Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Mrs. R. B. Reinhart died on |) Fuancayo, with an altitude of ten |fm Davis. Alfred W.—U. A. i 
February sixth, after an illness pee kh a es ; | Davis, Dougias—E. A. 1. W 
Span Epes uae dhanides thousand feet, is situated in a beau- | J De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. i 
site aa aaa _ j tiful inland valley which parallels | Vixen, Andrew Jr.—D. A. L. 
sympathy is with ‘Pete’ Rein- ; i ? Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
“y t ay " thi th abent 1s the intervening mountain range. Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. } 
hart in Ss e greates e- eee ainas “Se “ sac crai George, Hal—T. W. A. so 
emilee dik a seats Wi Panagra makes this trip weekly, | Grover. R. Boyd—U. A. L. ‘ 
leaving Sunday mornings and re- | Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. , 
turning the following morning. | Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 4 
. es 5 ‘ : R Hill, George W.—A. A on 
CAPT. DISHER SUGGESTS rhe average flying time going up, | Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. = 
cate mee Monte. ceaclio witha Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 2 
SCENIC DESCRIPTION with on of Henry’s excellent crea | Keleoy, Hareld 3.—A. A. itt 
tions, is about one and three quar- Kincanon, Ted N.—A A. & 
BY PILOT W. F. BAXTER ter hours while in coming down, | foo wae ee os, 
Council No. 33—PAA the only thing that prevents us Livermore, Joe—N. W._ % 
Lima, Peru from doing it in fifty minutes is | : poweng Verne indi _— 2 
We are sorry the boats sank the limited rate of descent in order | Lynn, John B.—C. " i” 
with our last four letters. There |to maintain passenger comfort. | MeMickle, Harold—P. a A. h 
was one month we didn’t write and! Very often on this run the pilot | Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
we heard the old barge got) finds himself over Lima with ten Po pene er P - W. A. 
‘ simé i =e ’ 
through. We don’t believe those old Montijo, John G.—V. ‘A. ‘T 


steamboats are reliable 
we are sending this by 
Nope, we ain’t neither 
Heck, is only the 
the month 
south of you. 

A Few News- ating Follow: 


anyway so 
air mail. 

rushed! 
this seventeenth 
and we are a mere 


jog 


_— s Marvin Parks and Johnnie 
Wagner both have turned in their 
suits. The first mentioned DC 
pusher wangled himself a job with 
AA out of Boston and the second 
has become an airplane peddler 
out of Los Angeles. Johnnie’s ad- 
dress will be “Some where on 
earth except Los Angeles.” And if 
he doesn’t take his amateur radio 

t home with him from Chile it 
will be a safe wager that Jane will 
throw stones at him when he does 


ome home. Good luck to both of 
you ! 

Panagra has opened up a new 
can of copilots and guess what 
they found? Skinny little old Len} 
Hodge at ninety kilos and a napa. 
All the Ford pilots are seriously 


thinking of making a request for 
flaps in the ailerons. 
Welcome Len. Joe Pursley, 
in being moved up a notch to fly 


trimming 


Joke! 


the DC’s over the Hump, has been 
domiciled at Santiago, Chile. Don 
Sheets, Bill Sindo and Al Esten 


have all checked out on the Fords 


thousand feet of spare altitude, as | 


the pass is only a short distance in- 
land and 
thousand feet to get through. 

On one 
copilot on this run and we were 
waiting in Huancayo to make the 
eturn trip and found the pass 
closed as tight as—well you know 


how tight snow can close a moun- 
tain pass. The railroad, which 
spirals and zigzags its way up 


through the pass, as usual had fur- 
1ished us with weather reports and 
they were all bad! The weather 
was clear at both ends of the run 


but it certainly was whooping it up | 


in the middle. We departed Huan- 
cayo with our four passengers and 
started a spiral climb to get above 
it. Although we had ten thousand 
feet to start with, it took us some- 
thing like an hour to get up to 
twenty-five thousand feet and de- 
cide it looked feasible to cross 
over. We then headed due west for 
| forty minutes and there before us 
and slightly below lay the coast all 
gaircished with CAVU, and we had 
| over 
lose. 


thousand feet at about one thous- 


| and feet per minute, and gradually | 


slowed our rate of descent as we 
| lost altitude. 
| faster rate doesn’t seem to give as 


it takes at least sixteen | 


occasion recently, I was | 


twenty-two thousand feet to | 
We dropped the first few | 


At that height the | 


Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell > -—C.&S.A.L. 


Nett, Harold—U. 


A. 
| 
Owens, Cliffora’ —— A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 
Potter, 
Radoll, 
Riggs, Russell Ss. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. 
Sherwood, George C.—W. ~~ EZ. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood. Sanford L.—A A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—aA. A. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Werthen. John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 
Cochrane, Robert M —U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 
Hohage. R. J —N. W 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


| 



































T-active 
Burford, Dean W. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormshee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark Howard C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Honorary 
Rogers, , Vill 
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| 
(Continued from Preceding Page) | the first 
was on her way to a hospital in | stories. 
Lima to get an estimate on another | 

one. And the whole family suffered Now comes the sad part of our 
no ill effects whatever, she unhesi- | story. It seems that life is always 
tatingly replied when asked about| trying to balance the scales for 


with plenty of fish (7?) 


Build or Move 


}Heh! Heh! 
Anyway this run is not nearly 


the good and vice versa. There 


); mus 








}chould try dashing up a flight of | the dark and the victim, once smit- 
: 
leon thousand feet. Yeah! Try the | he is either transferred away from 
layst three stairs and then turn in| Memphis or he starts building a 
4 written report on how you feel. | house. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 
C U next time. | we have another victim, Squabbie 
—_—— Vine. And take a tip, if he ever 

OW ‘corners you, hide your pencil. If 
IN “BIG TIME’’| not, he will immediately grab it 
| and start drawing plans for you— 

BY PILOT C. P. NORTHROP (on anything, preferably a table 
Council No. 32—P. C. A. / cloth. Well, the other day I heard 
Cleveland, Ohio a lecture on the relative merits of 
ice teas me. Es ‘building materials that would put 
ee he past | even McFail to shame. The bad 


\p.C. A. 


: 


Mighty 
lace on this line 


This is not a paid statement!| along with the bad there is always | 


t be some kind of an insect! 
so bad as it may sound, but you| around these parts that strikes in | 


ltairs, three stairs at a time, at | ten, suffers with intense pain until ; 


THE AIR LINE PILOT _ 


| Cincinnati almost daily as did 
| Pickering and Joe Anderson, and 
Dick Young and Carl Jordan. Spe- 
| cial flights with food, medical sup- 
| plies and clothing were made into 
| the flood area by Bryan and Mit- 
chell, C. W. Allen and Griggs, 
Deater and Gerding, T. Howe and 
Pettigrew; Lindsey and O’Connell 
delivered supplies to Dayton, Ohio. 
M. D. (Champagne) Ator and 
Harry (Friday) Clarke went down 
from Newark. 


A world’s record was set up by 
Johnny Deater and Stan Gerding 
in a DC3 for one load of twenty- 
nine passengers from Louisville to 
Chicago, eight of them babies. Van 
Meter and Johnson flew state offi- 
cials and legislators over the flood 
area, as a basis for their relief pro- 
gram; Jim Boyd and Dale Dryer 
flew the press and radio people. 

Police were badly needed. 

Accordingly McCabe and Mack- 











all seasons at high levels the winds | 


WRITES LETTER TO DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Three 


I took one of my writing prob- 


are almost always as much as fifty | lems to Stewardess Wanda Fish- 
tail and she said that maybe his 
mother had been frightened by his 


miles an hour, often ninety and a 
hundred; when the sky is overcast | 
no one can tell how much or from | 
what direction. Thus, if the wind | 





to guess. If he flies two hours un- 
der such conditions, if the wind is | 
on the nose he would be a hundred ! 
miles short of where he would be 
in calm air, on the tail a hundre 
miles long, on the side, the same | 
amount right or left. Since the | 
area of a circle is the square 
the radius times pi, he could be! 
over any one of 31,416 square | 
miles with no means of knowing 
which one when dwindling gasoline 
forces him to come down for a look 
so that he can find the terminal. If 
he allowed for the wind and guess- | 
ed wrong, the area would be much | 








father; and maybe that’s so. 


If 


you can’t guess to whom that re- 
was only fifty, an average figure, | fers, wire me and I will send you a 
but from an unknown direction, | subscription to a popular magazine 
when the beam is out the pilot has! which you evidently don’t read. 


D. O. C. Conference 
The bigwigs of the Department 


| of Commerce took a ship and came 
d | to Chicago. They sat in conference 


with the operators and the pilots 


}on the 


new regulations for air 


of | Commerce. To date there are forty- 
} three books of them, which will be 
a great help to the printing ac- 
count of Montgomery & Ward. 


Dave Behneke would make a 
good stewardess (Eastern Air 
please note) because every time 


anyone got on, he told them where 
, to get off. 


> ae . egre. : The proposed physical qualifica- 

vay our OXygen@ nonth. We got nice “D’s” with a pas of it all is Vine seems to wie lin, with four flag-ships in forma- — “= that. ” Intuiti | tions were so strict, and NO waiv- 

s when a flight is million miles on them so we would! Very definite about the fence tion carrier eighty amphibian cops Of c ee 0 ilk > heow | Ot that all of the old timers and 

ove twelve thou: ) .,¢ have unbroken-in ships all stiff’ around his house. ‘from Boston and Philadelphia to ; payee ” yom cog Ss — = ‘half of the new ones would auto- 
is provided for}..q hard to handle. The only Good News | | perfectly inane that is. Personally 


; Louisville. President C. R. Smith sd | 
Well, here’s some good news to | Louie ile esident smith | T would use intuition and come | 
bal tl les. Copilot Bol rq | Sent nine stewarde to the! right in to the airport. That the | 
alance > scales. yarc : ° , i ; ‘ > 
ee — ae ey Sees ener | stricken area, who did a splendid! 
and Gregory are moving to Nash- 


matically be eliminated when the 
provisions became the law of the 
land. Gardner of Eastern Air made 


ew, by means of 
n seat. All ow 
vided and it is 4 


thing you have to watch when you! 
give them their head is, that they 
don’t take you to New York or} 


| old-timers have been getting away 


life saving job. The names were 


y x | ewe at cart af fivine ie cavtainiy | 2 Splendid talk for the pilots on 
install the tank: }g.n Francisco. We also got a) ville to go on the Goat Run, the | Wanda, Leslie, Goth, Waldemeier, | ith ve sort - ee this item, Dave and also the only 
and put a small \supt., of. Flight and a weather/one across the mountains via | Alldredgee, Williams, Fuller, Hor- |"? x mae * = - a Pn ‘em air line pilot present on the last 
ich individual fit. } an all our own. The Super be-| Knoxville, Bristol, Roanoke and | | luck. Now, apple-cheeked boys can 


ude flight is to by 


ju are wondering 
titude has on ou 
t me to state that 
ngers we took t 
rh altitude had 

by with her an 


ine Jack Neale, one of our Wash-; Washington. Chatfield is going to | 
ington pilots. The weather man| Chicago, I understand. Good luck, | 
being Sykes, formerly of the Pitts-| boys, and Happy Landings. 

burgh weather bureau. Going! The wife was over in the park 
into the “big time’? as we are, and| last Sunday and whom do you im- 
being known. now as the “Little| agine she saw? Harold Matheny 
Giant of the Aviation Map,” we| putting around the drives on a 
putting on all the “Dog” bike. 





ton and Spence. 
Sit-Down Striker Evicted 

And now Eddie Preston is on | 
Flood Relief. Ed, you recall, was 
with Chief Pilot Weatherdon when | 
the blind flying Stearman suddenly | 
ran out of altitude at Chicago, | 
which was very disappointing to | 


have just as much luck as exper- 
ienced men, and they are much 
more appetizing. Some 
old-timers certainly look hard-bit- 
ten, don’t they? 

Johnny Deater, the vulgar thing, 


of these | 


said that it was hard enough to live | 


day of the conference testified on 
this, whereupon the spokesman for 
the operators, Mr. Damon of Amer- 
ican, testified that the operators 
did not want the requirements 
more strict than at present. 

It is interesting to note that one 
of the operators testified for the 


: : Wt ue : , y : » air line: rht i 
ar pos- | motor That’s a gadget that : . oa | down that the ain line s thought it seseud Chak ‘is allets Ween ant le 
n Next Page) sible. We stand around now fill-| looks like an overgrown scooter,|them both. Ed Preston is now | necessary to get trained nurses on | 


my friend, is a 
1ust take for a 


t Sdemoriam 


ing out forms, and drawing pic-| only it has a one-lung motor (no 
tures of clouds and rain and ice, | carburetor heaters) and a_ nice 
but don’t ask us anything about) padded seat. Well, she was so im- 
them yet, because we don’t know | pressed she wants me to get one to 
what they are for either. But! commute from home to the field. 

So, fair warning, if any of you 





they do keep your mind off your} 
troubles, and by the time you have 


Flight Superintendent at Nashville. 
Woman’s intuition is a wonderful | 
thing, and Mrs. Preston a few days 
ago came up to Oak Park, of which | 
Chicago is a suburb, because she 
suspected that she was going to 
have a baby. The doc took a piec- 


| the liners; now he wouldn’t be sur- 


prised to see them get wet ones. 1 
never was so mortified. But Johnny 


is cute. It’s a funny thing, but the | 


;more vulgar he is the cuter he is. 


I know you know what I mean. 





six to eight years and he proposed 
to get rid of them. If it is a fact 
that they ruin a man for his pro- 
fession in that short time, they will 
have to think of retirement on 
three-fourths pay. Whereupon he 
will promptly find that pilots are 


tive guys are on the airport road along | aby. Who's Apple-Cheeked Now? an amazingly durable breed 
filled them all out you have either| about 3 a. m. give me plenty of | ture for its license, and found that; Of course, the two easiest things | °" “" z : 4 dustna 
d—U. A. L arrived at your destination, or you, room. it was going to be a breech presen- | in the world to do are flying an! ; First-Hand Experience ; 
a A are completely lost, so there is} FLASH! Johnny Pricer just | tation, as they call it in hospitals | air liner and running an interest- . ol. ¢ arroll Cone regularly flies 
U. A. L. nothing to worry about in either] joined the ranks of the “Southern | and congressional committees, so, ing column. Every one you see | his own airplane and seeks bad 
fm Awa pene | Gentlemen” and is the proud pos-|he turned it about, a 180 degree | knows just how to do it, don’t they, | weather so that he will know from 
—B. A. b. Treat Gently sessor of a 25-acre farm. turn. It seems to me that that is! Dorothy? Personally, I am just | first hand experience what it means 
~~ ag A. Archie Leighton of the Milk eS ee carrying this sit down strike idea|like you. I think that we should | to fly the beams when they can’t 
LB. A. | Run is another who must be treat-| AND THAT TAKES CARE /2 bee too = mg the a get - of all a a gece | = —_ ree au- 
as ed very gently these days. He infants go in for it. So two weeks | people running those two things, | thoritative officers do that is re- 
ee ag kept it from my spies for a long, OF SWANEE TAYLOR ago little Evelyn joined the Pres- and replace them with apple-| vealed by his observation that we 
ne time. They never miss, however,! By PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN | ton hangar. cheeked youngsters. would largely have the air line 
Pies and it won’t be long now before Coal ts Minch. A Dear, Dear Dorothy Of course, I dream a lot, and| safety problem solved when we 
—E. A we have to stand around listening | pial 


Chicago, III. | 
to hi 11 “how he suffered.” : 3 H 
) him tell “how he suffered Now the stewardesses can take | 








Dorothy Thompson Lewis writes 


when T read your column I found | eliminated the necessity of forcing 


myself just dying to minister to 


the pilots to guess. 


r a syndicate ‘olumn under the | ; pe 
=a aa oe saa " ’ a syndicated co some big, handsome woman i It seems that the investigations 
—A. A Howard Ros: should read th out the tucks, we’ve hired some| name of Dorothy Thompson called | 5°™ big, handsome woman in| : aged acer — “ 

bottom of his clearances. It a ’ — ltweeds (I dote on tweeds) on aj of all the recent crashes did not 
PW. A ss ; new men. One was Jeptha Bertle|On The Record. You recall the | ripest na Pee hire : 
yd—U. A. L reads: I am also physically able| 4, ,-- ’ re Aa (er : | snow covered mountainside after! disclose a single item of evidence 
A.—N. W Fo fv this Aisht.” Where was hic! Chastain. Don’t ask me; I think] piece where she hinted that the seep ang tones: 1 | : yointing to pilot failure. When the 
A.—A. er ee Chee ane ‘that his mother was frightened by | crashes in the west were caused by |" @!P liner’ crash. ee yee I : } RCA Nae ae , 
—A.A on Feb, 18-19-20-21-22? I ig hon at naa . : ayq.| Won’t think I am bold and awful | doctors don’t know what it is, they 
le M.—A. A. what is- his definition of “able.’?| 2% gigolaire; and also I’m going to| pilots, rough old experienced hard- ' I sav—Oh, I guess I better | call it functional. When the boards 
L.—E. A. L. Bee ai - oe | be frightened by Jeptha as soon| flying fellows, who couldn’t do the | W7°" * 58@y Be Re ee re en oe ee fi 
ai—h. A. While he was on this division we| | ~ os thai i; that Won tet the! detent Oe lik avirating ac- | "ot say it! don’t know what it is, they call it 
N.—A_ A. tried to lead him into the paths of | me a ee s¢ Raa? 1 ee ee. a See i Sincerely, your fond friend the pilot, and that is human nature. 
t C.—E. A. L Avie aor ae : ,;| Bertle out of the bag. J. B. joined|curately through the mountains ie ge oan : so 
.—?. W. A righteousness. We feel hurt that | Daeg ; ; H. W. (Apple-cheek) Sheridan. The mind abhors a mystery; the 
-_N. Ww. ur splendid example has gone for| the force as second pilot in train-| blind when the beam went out and | ° : ) } 
rs 1 Xé as 


» a. 
-Ludington 
—C. @ 5. A. L 


rold—P. A. A. 
¢ E.—U. A. L. 


maught. Just think of all the| i! on the second of January. He 
soloed on a Jenny in 1927, and I 


mights we sat up with him showing 
him the evil of his ways. | want to say that anyone who could | 


the gasoline was getting low; hint- 
ed that they were in a fog of past 
glories so that they couldn’t see 





And as for Swanee Taylor— 
Now I have been asked to write 
a reply to another, but this time it 


| other thing that it finds very pain- 


ful is thinking. 
Dispatchers are to be licensed in 


ald V.—A. A. pee ae jmake a Jenny fly in 1927 will |‘heir instruments, couldn’t get! is a different kind of a job; a negty | Bode & bok oie ie moe 
— 2 o ATTEN MAY COMMUTE, “°U¥tless be able and entitled to|their hands off their backs long| to Swanee Taylor, the Man with  * ‘ 


| bust you in the nose if you call him 


ON MOTOR BIKE 





enough to reach the controls; hint- 


the Fertilized Mustache. In survey- 


clusively to air line pilots. 


3 . * |: hp ie S } for eC eari rs jy? 
ell C.— |Jeptha. His instructor was W. S. | ed that apple-cheeked boys of prac- | ing the task I feel like the gob > ae ath wediner te ar oy We'll 
T. W. A. B Cagney Collier who, from his record, has | tically no experience were what we | who stumbled into the harem: Thore . pron ‘io the aati sini 
A. A. fee a 3Y COPILOT TOM HATTEN , as much confidence as the first man | wanted. (Where does she get that there doesn t seem to be any place MMRngy sx bth dh pee * 
A AL “i i —" | who ever ate an oyster. J. B. was| we stuff?) Now Dorothy is a pretty | 2 = mer’ “ots ear — right Ther oe ade whe poe 
wn W.—U. A. L. emphis, Lenn. , born in Bartlesville in Indian Ter- | good scout. Her main failing is that | 0f the psychiatrist, can say, : <gtne 5 tee: 

7 ok - Ye Gods—This deadline situa- | ritory, although when Will Rogers | she will listen to anything. But | “You’ve aie et est there.” — “pag hy Fwd oy hone 
J. B.—A. A. ion is getting bad. I certainly wish| went to the Follies and people | she has a sense of humor for a ocal News sa = é : ae 
a w. first and fifteenth came as|found that some of the natives! woman; that’s how she happens to I aired out the room, and now ee ee See 
v.—C. P ften as the twenty-fifth. | could speak English, and that there | be working. While corresponding | for some news. bruce Pettigrew, a eg t ° th arp : matter 
wee OW i.” With all the exams the copilots| was oil there, they made them the | with women will likely get a fellow the Squire of Oak Park, whose  meaagni ubject = eo yng 
Wa R.—U. A. L. fre taking now (equipment, radio, | state of Oklahoma and gave state’s | in trouble, I am going to write her | arches are not what they used to TOF One subject, ee a 
a i 1eteorology, company man uel,| rights to politicians and taxes. pe poring be, was just married to Miss Mild- hen 8 beng . a “ ried = as 
K.—U. A. L. bte., etc.) they have all been burn- Harold Murray Barnes joined in| yy dear, dear Dorothy |red D. West. Another case of a me a = a oe the ne est pilot 
Edwin_A. A. ng the midnight oil. Passed by the | training status on January fourth; | Paar S thrilled t se —— good pilot gone West. when the going gets tough. 
Otte—P. A. A. ‘Girls’ Dormitory” the other night, | he is an army reserve officer, is yas * si pts he yr Ed (Shakespeare) Coates is| Board of Active Air Line Pilots 
"Oa Ss. A. br rather a. m., and every member | from Montana and is unusually read your column about those con- | writing a series of stories for a na- Take a look at the surgeons for 


bert M —U. A. L. 
—C. A. 


_N. W. 
, Ira M.—A. A. 


f the gang was busy poring over 
books. It reminded me of the dear 
ays of long ago. 


clever because I could find 
practically nothing about him. 
E. K. Ellis is a new second pilot 


out 











ceited experienced air line pilots. 
It was just too atrociously marvel- 
ous for words; If just hugged my 
pillow all night long. I asked one 


tional magazine. He wrote his first 
one, and headed for Florida, show- 
ing more sense than I have. He 


example. Operating room instru- 
ments, technique and procedure 
are not arranged by the hospital 


McDonald has just returned| assigned on AM 18, Newark-Bos- : .. ., calls it his vacation. trustees or by the managerial 
— - rom a trip by auto Mexico City ia les from Pennsylvania, was a ea ae te phe nee oo The boys in Chicago are making people, but only by the surgeons in 
netice nd reports “a good time was had} once a dispatcher for Penn Air- vonage i peg - Se enw their beam approaches on Link current operating practice who are 
n W. y all.” I believe he must have|lines and a copilot for Central. As me en se in ae pons Ay id Trainers. At last, the missing | using the facilities. Anything else 
a en one of those Good Will Am-| soon as he has had a little time so | ig enn: ayes a ei blind (Link! would be plainly senseless. In air 
assadors (like F. D. R. was to| that he can eat Boston beans and | pry cirl pit aan ak ae aees Chicago called George Hersam line flying the instruments, the 
Ay: mouth America) from the very| speak with a Boston accent, I shall feciaiie that apne a blind the oom for Airways information. “Wait, technique’ and the procedure are 
rold H. ' leased smile that comes over his| make a more full report—or he coined thin besa ’ he said, “until I look at my in- ordered by persons who do not per- 
ting List Mmece when he is asked about bull | will. gs. , screwments and I’ll give you a form the work, and mostly who 
3. ghts or Senoritas. He has enlarg- | Orchids to the Air Lines And the Area of a Circle | guesstimate.”’ never have. Is it to be wondered 
Md his vocabulary to three words| Orchids (and a glass of beer) to Where you said that they ought Stewardess Sarah Belle Um_ that they are sometimes wrong? 
mployed ov. Well, more power to you, | the air lines for their generous aid | to be able to navigate blind when| wants to know why it is that a Isn’t it rather a wonder that they 
ac. ‘in flood relief; cost them a lot of | precipitation static eliminated the , woman will spend ten dollars in a are sometimes right? How about a 
5 @ Duke Ledbetter is sojourning in| money and it wasn’t a press stunt.| beam was stupendously delicious. | beauty parlor to achieve what a_ board of active air line pilots with 
norary lorida during his time off and Well, Bill Whitacre and Charlie | 





ould be back on the job around} Macatee flew over 


He tried to fool me, but they can’t | 


kind thought would give her for 


Portsmouth- | fool us, can they? He said that in| nothing. 


the proper authority to decide 


these questions? 





Four 








Dr. Greene Says: 


STOMACH ULCERS 

Food is carried from the mouth! stood the test of experiment. It 
to the stomach by a hollow tube} may be one of these, or a combi- 
called the esophagus. The stom-| nation, or something entirely dif- 
ach is a hollow muscular organ,} ferent. We actually do not know. 
which empties into the small in-| We do know that the damage must 
testine, the first twelve inches of|be such that the second factor 
which is known as the duodenum. | comes into play, namely, the hy- 
The lining of all of these organs} drochioric acid, which digests the | 
continuous with that in the! damages and interferes with heal- 
mouth and nose, and bears the| ing. 
general name mucous membrane The Symptoms: 
from their joint property of se- The symptomatology of any or- 
creting a thick, slimy substance} gan is dependent on the function | 
called mucus. In addition to this,| of that organ and is related to the | 
in the stomach the mucous mem-; performance of that function. The 
brane is modified still further in} function of the stomach and duo- 
that it secretes digestive juices,| denum is, of course, the initiation | 
chief of which is the strongest acid | of digestion. Accordingly, the | 
known, hydrochloric acid. The| symptoms of uncomplicated peptic | 
first few inches of the duodenum | ulcer follow the intake of food. | 
is a highly important region in di-| Since the digestive tract treats 
gestion. It is here that the acid! each meal exactly the same, the 
stomach contents are first mixed} symptoms tend to appear in a con- 
with the alkaline intestinal con-| stant time relation to food intake. 
tents from the intestinal wall,/In a simple ulcer the chief pro- 
liver, and pancreas. This particu-| ducer of symptoms is the irritation 
lar area, as well as the stomach, | of open nerves in the ulcer by the 
is very susceptible to disease. | hydrochloric acid, which is rapidly 
This present discussion is Con-j poured out by the stomach in the 
cerned with the peculiar type of]! presence of food, and which reach- 
disease known as the peptie ulcer, es a high concentration before it 
peptic referring to disease in and| begins to unite with the protein of 











| 


is 





}generally have a picture over a 





around the stomach. Except in| 
rare instances this disease occurs 
only in the stomach and in the first 
few inches of the duodenum. 


Peptic Ulcer 

These ulcers are round, exca-} 
vated sores, which are kept clean | 
the action of the digestive | 
uices. They heal, as any other| 
uleer, chiefly by the production of | 
scar tissue, over which the mucous | 
membrane regenerates. These ul- | 
cers of the stomach and duode- |; 
num, which we call peptic ulcers, 
occur with extreme frequency. It 
has been estimated that 10° of all 
people have ulcer at some time 
during their life. For some unex- 
plained reason the ulcers 


by 


are 
much more common in the duode- | 
num than in the stomach, the ratio | 
being approximately 4 to 1. They| 
may come at any time of life vend 
the second decade on. The high- | 
est frequency is in the third dec-! 
ade of life, the average age of on-| 
set of symptoms being approxi-| 
mately thirty-five years. Uleers | 
of the stomach occur about as of- | 
ten in women as in men, but the 
duodenal ulcers are much more 
frequent in men, the ratio being 
approximately 3 to 1. 

The Cause: 

Peptic ulcer belongs to the great 
group of diseases whose exact 
cause is not known. It must be | 
realized that these ulcers are more 
than simple ulcers in the stomach 
wall. An ulcer produced by chip- 
ping off a piece of the lining will 
ordinarily heal almost as well and | 
as quickly as an ulcer from a simi- 
lar cause in the skin or anywhere 
else. The true peptic ulcer is a 
manifestation of some much more 
complex disease. Apparently there 
are probably several factors. There 
must be some injury to the lining 
of the stomach, and this damage 
must render it incapable of de-| 
fending itself from the strong acid 
which it secretes. Whatever the 
nature of the injury there is al- 
ways something more in the back- 
ground, some inherent weakness, 
either hereditary or acquired. It 
is this subsoil factor that baffles | 
solution. There have been many 
scientific guesses as to the nature 
of the damaging agent—overheat- 
ing, improper and hasty eating, 
and the swallowing of chemicals 
such as caustics or alcohol. At- 
tempts have been made to blame 
nervous influences, small hemorr- 
hages into the stomach lining, the 
blocking of a small artery so that 
the nutrition of a segment is inter- 
fered with, infection with a par- 
ticular bacteria, or toxins from in- 
fection elsewhere. At one time or 
another almost everything with 
which one comes in contact has 
been blamed. None of these has 





| tinue to secrete. 


the food. Hence the cardinal symp- 
tom of peptic ulcer is pain, usually 
of a steady gnawing or burning 


type, coming at a certain time 
| after meals. If the ulcer is in the 
stomach, this time interval will 
usually be about a half-hour, de- 


pending to some extent apparently 
on individual differences in the rate 
of acid secretion. If the ulcer is in 
the duodenum, the time interva 
will be ionger, generally from one 
to two hours, depending upon the 
rate at which the stomach contents 
are ejected into the duodenum. 
Pain, a Symptom 

There are innumerable varia- 
tions of this simple symptom com- 
plex. For instance, in duodenal ul- 
cer the pain may appear before 
meals, when hungry. This may be 
due to the fact that in these cases 
the alkaline contents of the duo- 
denum are sufficient during diges- 
tion to neutralize the stomach con 
tents, but after digestion they are 
insufficient to neutralize the acid 
that an irritated stomach may con- 
This may happen 
at night. The stomach may, in ad- 
dition to the ulcer, have a general- 
ized inflammation, and some dis- 
comfort may be felt as soon as the 
food enters the stomach. This in- 
flammation may be sufficient to re- 
sent the normal distention of the 
stomach by food, fluid, or the air 
that is normally swallowed along 
with the food, and one has a sen- 
sation of fulness, which may be re- 


lieved by getting rid of the air. 
The list of combinations is almost 
endless. 

Neutralizing of Acid Alleviates 


Pain 
The seeond great characteristic 
is the one to be expected, when the 


; cause of the discomfort is kept in 
; mind, namely, that the symptoms 
,are alleviated by neutralizing the 


acid. This can easily be done in 
two simple ways — by swallowing 
an alkali, such as soda bicarbonate, 
or by taking food, the protein of 


| milk efficiently combining with the 
| excess acid. 


So the typical ulcer 
distress will be relieved by the in- 
gestion of food or soda. In this 
again the variation in detail is con- 
siderable. It is apparent that not 
all the pain and distress in peptic | 
ulcer is due to irritation of the ul- | 
cer by acid. There are several 
other factors. One is that there is 
general nervous irritability of the | 
stomach, which is manifested by} 
much more powerful muscular con- 
tractions, and these contractions 
must pass over the area pe rs 
to the ulcer, which, in most cases, | 
is inflamed and sore. It is obvious | 
that these can produce pain. An-| 
other factor which frequently | 
comes into play is that the pe yl] 
lar band at the entrance of the 
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stomach into the duodenum be- | 
comes very tight through irritation | 
of adjacent regions. This, too, will 
cause pain. 

So, we take as our criteria of 
peptic ulcer symptoms, distress in 
the upper abdomen, related to the | 
taking of meals, which, when once | 
begun, is modified by taking alkali. | 
These ulcers, as in any other ulcer 
of the body in a reasonably healthy 
individual, tend to heal and will | 
heal, if permitted. One great char- | 
acteristic is that, even under most 
adverse circumstances, these ulcers | 
will heal sponstaneously, and we 


| 
| 


period of years of the appearance 
of ulcer spontaneously healing, 
only to recur at varying periods 
of time. There is also a seasonal 
variation, the symptoms being 
worse in the spring and fall. Re-' 


| currences tend to occur at these | 
| times. 


The Complications: 
The three major complications 
are what one would obviously ex- 


| pect. It is probable that some de- | 
gree of hemorrhage occurs in| 
every ulcer. If the ulcer is spread- 
ing, and more and more of the 


wall is being digested away by the 
acid, blood vessels are constantly | 
being eaten into, and blood will 
ooze out until the vessel is closed | 
by a clot. Thus in an advancing ul- | 


'cer, one can always demonstrate 


small quantities of blood in the 
stool by chemical methods. The | 
amount of the bleeding depends, of ; 
course, on the size and whether the 
is an artery or vein, the 
pressure being much higher in the | 
former. If a large vessel is broken 
through, one has a gross hemorr- 
hage, which may either be vomited 
or pass on down to appear in the 
stool as black, tarry-looking ma- 
terial. It has been estimated in one 
series of cases that 24% of 
the peptic ulcers result in massive 
hemorrhage at some time. 19% | 
hemorrhage before treatment, 
5¢/ hemorrhage subsequently. 
Fatalities 

Figures as to fatality are confus- 
ing, but approximately between 5% 
and 10°7 of the hemorrhages termi- 
nate fatally in the first hemorrhage. 
The mortality from hemorrhage in- 
creases With age and is particularly 


vessel 


large 


have 


related to the hardening of the 
blood vessels, which appears in a 


large proportion of the people late 
in life. This hardening prevents 
the blood vessels from collapse and 
thus interferes with the clot for- 
mation. In a certain percentage of 
cases the vessel is so large that it 
will not and death ensues. 
After bleeding is stopped, as it is 
in the majority of cases by a clot 
forming in the damaged vessel, it 
is extremely prone to recur within 
the next few days, because the clot 
is still soft and easily dislodged. If 
the ulcer is not healed promptly, 
the vessel may be broken again, 
and the patient is quite likely to| 
have a recurrence of the hemorr- | 
hage. 


close, 





Hemorrhage Complications 

This complication of the hem- | 
orrhage is one of the most dread- | 
ed of complications, particular- | 
ly in people whose loss of com-| 
mand over their faculties may re- 
ult in accide because the | 
hemorrhage may appear without | 
f the vessel opened | 





nt, 


warning, and, if 
arge enough, the patient may 
faint or too weak to at- 
tend to proper function of his du- 
ties. For his own sake at the ap- | 
pearance of hemorrhage it is abso- | 

that the | 


become 


lutely essential 
his activiteis at once, other- 
wise the clot may not be formed in 
time to prevent a fatal outcome. 
There is no known way of predict- 
ing which ulcers will hemorrhage 
and which will not, because we 
have no way of knowing how close 
to an enlarged vessel an ulcer may 
be. Neither the degree of symp- 
toms nor the size of the ulcer has 
any relationship to hemorrhage. In 
fact, a small, advancing ulcer is 
more likely to hemorrhage than a 
large one which has become more 
or less stationary. As can be read- 
ily understood, the ulcer which has 
bled once is extremely likely to 
bleed again, even after a consider- 
able interval of time and even 
though symptoms have entirely dis- 
appeared and the ulcer is invisible 


ease 
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Perforation 

The second complication is per- 
foration of the ulcer. This is a 
major catastrophe and frequently 
comes without any warning what- 
soever, or the gradual progress of 
the ulcer into the deeper structures 
may be accompanied by a change 
in the character and severity of the 
pain. Quite frequently this is man- 
ifested by a boring, more severe 
pain than was previously exper- 
ienced. The ulcer may perforate 
into surroundingg organs—into the 
general abdominal cavity, or into 
a small pocket of the general ab- 
dominal cavity known as the lesser 
abdominal cavity. If it is very slow, 
the structures surrounding the 
stomach may become glued to- 
gether by adhesions, so that, when 
the perforation finally occurs, it is 
well walled off from the general 
cavity, and a localized abscess is 
formed. Usually, however, the per- 
foration occurs rapidly and with- 
out time for this walling off proc- 
ess, and general peritonitis results. 

Obstruction 

The third great complication is 
obstruction. In these stomach and 
duodenal ulcers, as in any other 


chronic inflammation, scar tissue 
soon appears. This scar tissue 


gradually contracts. If the scar tis- 
sue from the ulcer happens to be 
at the place where the stomach 


| empties into the intestine or close 


by, then the contraction will soon 
produce an obstruction to the flow 
of material from the stomach into 
the intestine. An ulcer located in 
any other situation may eventually 
produce obstruction, but, of course, 


may take a longer period of time. | 


The obstruction usually becomes 
manifest after some time, by 
change in character of the pain to 
a more colicky type with vomiting 
and evidence of retention of food. 


Cancer 


he fourth complication, if com- | 


plication it may be 
cancer. No one understands the 
cause of cancer. No one can say 
definitely that ulcers are the basis 
of cancer. Certainly two things are 
apparent: 1. The accepted belief is 
that cancer generally arises from 


considered, is 


| a point of irritation. The ulcer cer- 


tainly acts as a chronic irritant. 
There are apparently more factors 
involved than this, such as heredi- 
tary taint, etc. 2. It is unquestion- 
able that cancer has been seen 
arising in what appeared to be a 
simple ulcer. Frequently a patient 


ulcer, particularly in obstruction, 
there is some loss of acid from the 
system, and, if then alkali is given 
in sufficient doses, the system may 
become too alkalinized. This, in 
some cases, becomes so marked 
that a condition known as tetany 
develops. A hyperexcitability of the 
nervous system produces painful 
muscular contractions, particularly 
in the hands. Another variation is 
that of putting the stomach at com- 
plete rest and removing the acids 
by means of a tube. There have 
been innumerable variations, large- 
ly depending on individual cases. 
The common basis of treatment is 
more frequent feedings of soft, 
easily digested foods. The fre- 
quency and type of food and whe- 
ther or not the help of actual al- 
kalis is needed depends largely 
upon individual variations. 


Rest 


There are certain things that are 
probably as important. Chief of 
these, of course, is rest. Fatigue is 
a greater cause of non-healing or 
recurrence than rough foods. The 
exact mechanism is, of course, not 
quite understood. Another factor 
that has no exact scientific basis, 
but which is nevertheless a clinical 
observation, is that in at least some 
cases, the ulcer will heal more 
slowly if smoking is not interdict- 
ed. Whether or not nervous distur- 
bance is a cause of the ulcer, there 
is no doubt that it will interfere 
with healing. This occurs not only 
through interference with genera! 
well-being, but the stomach itself 
increases secretion and interferes 
with the activity. Nervous influen- 
ces disturb the blood supply and 





| thus interfere with healing. 
| Prognosis 

The outlook for a patient with 
|ulcer is, as in almost any other 
| disease, dependent to some _ ex- 
tent on the time of treatment. <A 
simple early ulcer with prompt and 
efficient treatment will generally 
heal. Since we do not know th 
original cause, its correction is 
more or less accidental, and in the 
majority of cases the predisposing 
factor, whatever that is, is prob- 
ably still present. The problem at 
present is the prevention of the 
traumatic factor. It seems fair to 
say that whether or not the ulcer 
will recur depends largely upon 
how well the patient understands 
his disease, and how carefully he 
| follows his instructions. If he com- 





is encountered who has had recur-| pletes his course of treatment, is 
rent ulcer for some years. In a_ pronounced cured, and proceeds in 
short period of time the character | the same path which he followed 
of his symptoms changes in one way | before the ulcer appeared, he is 
or another, and one finds instead | extremely likely to end with an- 
of a simple ulcer that the lesion is} other ulcer. If the ulcer cannot be 
a cancer. It has been estimated that | made to heal, and the subsequent 
from 3¢¢ to 5° of all cancers of | prophylactic treatment is not car- 
the stomach arise secondary to ul- | ried out, there is a good chance 
cers. Any change in the character. that he will eventually have one of 
of symptoms of a person suffering!the above named complications, 
from ulcer, who is in the cancer | which are not easy to remedy. If 
age should raise immediate suspic- ithe ulcer becomes scarred, there 





in the X-ray silhouette. 


ion of cancer. 


Treatment 
There are almost as many 
treatments of peptic ulcer as 


there are theories as to its cause. 
The basic principle is that at cer- 
tain and frequent intervals some 
substance capable of reacting with 
the hydrochloric acid of the stom- 
ach is ingested. The treatments 
vary considerably only in the fre- 
quency of the food intake and the 
extent to which neutralization is 
believed necessary. The Sippy and 
allied schools contend that the acid 
should be as completely neutralized 
as possible. In this treatment milk 
and cream are given first as fre- 
quently as hourly intervals. These 
are supplemented at shorter inter- 
vals by alkalis. Occasionally, in ad- 
dition, the acid removed me- 
chanically through stomach tubes, 
particularly before retiring. An- 
other type of treatment is continu- 
ous alkinization by dripping milk 
and soda into the stomach through 
a stomach tube. 
Disadvantages of Alkalis 

There are some disadvantages 
to the use of alkalis, particu- 
larly sodium bicarbonate. One 
of these objections is that the 
sodium bicarbonate is, while steril- 
izing the acid, a powerful stimulus 
to acid secretion and of itself will 
produce a hyperacidity. Again in 


is 


may be so much permanent dam- 
| age that the ulcer will heal with 
| extreme difficulty, if at all, and, 
even after the ulcer is cut out, 
‘hemorrhage tends to occur again. 
| In a series of five hundred cases 
| at the Lankenau Hospital in Phila- 
| delphia which were operated on for 
| hemorrhage from an ulcer, 70% of 
| these had subsequent hemorrhages. 
|The development of obstruction 
| will certainly interfere perma- 
| nently with the normal function of 
|the stomach. The patient will al- 
| most surely have to be operated on 
at one time or another and have 
another opening made between the 
stomach and the intestines. This is 
an inefficient substitute, and the 
site of the operation furnishes an- 
other fertile soil for ulcer. Per- 
foration is, of course, an immed- 
iate major surgical emergency, but 
the subsequent course, if caught 
early, may not be as incapacitating 
as the other complications. If the 
patient with ulcer of the stomach 
and duodenum expects to remain 
healthy, he had best make up his 
mind that his future diet and ac- 
tivity must be modified and to 
some extent for years. In this dis- 
ease, as in most others, the success 
of treatment depends on its early 
application. It is important to 
realize, moreover, that, although 
the ulcer may be cured, the disease 
cannot be cured. 
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SAFETY ACT OF 1937 





(Continued from Page 1) 
Bureau of Air Transportation 
The bill provides for the estab- 

lishment of a Bureau of Air Trans- 
port within the I. C. C. which will 
be independent of Rail and Motor 
carriers. The director in charge 
of this bureau will have under him 
safety regulations, the Safety 
Board previously referred to, and, 
erhaps at some other time, eco- 
nomie regulation including rates, 
iir mail, and related matters. 

The jurisdiction of the I. C. C. 
inder the bill will extend to the 
\irlines as such, all airline person- 
el, aircraft, engines, instruments, 
.ccessories, safety appliances and 
ir traffic over the airways and at 
iirports. In fact, in so far as any 
ictivity directly affects scheduled 
ir transportation it will come un- 
ler I. C. C. control. Aircraft and 
iireraft engines designed for air- 
ine service will be subject to su- 
ervision by the I. C. C. from the 
lrafting board to the scrap heap. 
The Commerce Department will 
etain no part of its former control 
ver scheduled air transportation. 
The withdrawal of airline regula- 
tion and control from the Bureau 

ill be complete. 

Air Safety Conference 

The Air Safety Conference 
alled by the Commerce Depart- 
1ent is now history, or, at least, 

is over. The principal recom- 
nendations as they appeared to an 
bserver were in the order of their 
eeming importance (1) More 
noney for facilities, (2) Issuance 
of an approved type certificate for 
adio installations on airplanes, 
(3) compulsory adoption of hom- 

g and position finding devices on 
iireraft, (4) a standard system for 
training pilots involving the use of 
ie Link Trainer, and (5). still 
iore money. 

Four years ago the great ery 
as for economy, cut here, cut 
ere, reduce the wattage of re- 
olving beacons, reduce the num- 
er of inspectors, Reduce! Reduce! 
Now, in 1937, having in the mean- 
time reached the irreducible mini- 
ium, everyone is clamoring for 
noney and more money. Even 
the former advocates of exagger- 
ated economy have joined the cho- 
is. Certainly a good deal of 
noney is now needed to make up 
for the ill-advised economy of the 
ast, but what we need most of all 

a permanent policy that will 
arry over from one administra- 
tion to the next without interrup- 
tion or interference. Money alone 
vill not solve any problem. There 
must be intelligent direction along 
with it. Otherwise, we shall wake 
ip some fine day loaded down with 
vhite elephants and with the 
treasury doors permanently 
barred. 

D. O. C. Blames Pilots 
During the conference, the bu 

eau made the startling disclosure 
that it had blamed 16 accidents 
ut of 27, which occurred in the 
last two years, on the _ pilots. 
Somehow this does not seem to jibe 
with the proposal to spend up- 
vards of ten million dollars for 
avigational aids. If the pilot is 
holding the bag why not give him 
nore responsibility and a large 
lice of this money they are talk- 
ng about. All that needs to be 
one apparently is to train super 
ilots and sixty per cent of acci- 
lents will be eliminated. 

“Pilot error” seems to be much 
verworked. Apparently when 
verything else fails the pilot is 
upposed to have the answer 
tucked up his sleeve. He is the 
only cog that is supposed never to 
reak. He holds the bag no mat- 
ter what happens. He is supposed 
to assume that all external aids 
ire worthless, and at the same 
time rely on them to the utmost. 

By way of illustration take the 
first accident listed in the Depart- 
ment’s report. In the remarks 
‘olumn we find, “Engine failure on 
take-off. One gas tank empty— 
gauge indicated half-full.” One of 
the primary causes of this acci- 
dent, according to the report, is 
“Pilot error.” 

When at a loss for words go to 


Webster. Webster defines “pri- 
mary” as “First in order of time, 
or development, or in intention; 
original; fundamental,” ete. If 
we are to accept Webster, and 
there are those that do, we must 
find that the Department’s report 
is wrong on its face. If the pilot 
had anything to do with the pri- 
mary cause of this particular acci- 
dent, then the original scapegoats, 
the first in order of time were the 
Wright brothers who started all 
this flying business. I wonder 
they never thought of that before. 
When Do Airway Aids, Aid? 


chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link. Admittedly some of the 
links in air transportation are very 
weak. Logically accident investi- 
gators should strive to find those 
weaker links and seek ways and 
means for beefing them up. If the 
pilot is to be the whole chain, then 
it is time to stop kidding him by 
supplying him with a lot of useless 
playthings. How far would a sea 
captain get if he were suddenly 
deprived of all the navigational 
aids on which he was depending? 

It is not enough to say that the 
pilot should have anticipated the 
failure of this or that device. If 
he had anticipated the failure of 
all of them, or in many cases just 
one, he would never have left the 
ground. 

Contradictions of Bureau 

But let the bureau contradict it- 
self. On page 818 of the Cope- 
land hearings, Mr. Vidal stated in 
part, “Regulations and aids to 
navigation parallel each other, 
more latitude in regulations being 
permitted where more adequate 
aids exist, greater restrictions be- 
ing enforced on routes with fewer 
or no aids. In this way, all air 
line operations are equally safe. 
In fact, since air line accidents 
have been openly investigated, no 
air line operating on a route with 
no aids and there are almost 
8,000 miles of such routes — has 
ever had a fatal passenger acci- 
dent.’”” Now who is holding the 
bag? 

The foregoing statement in the 
light of accident reports and in its 
own light indicates on the one 
hand that the effort to parallel 
aids with regulations, or the aids 





themselves, have failed since all| conduct. 
too many pilots have skidded to, 
eternity between the points where | 
the aids leave off and the regula-, 


tory restraints begin. 





| 40 and 





Two Members Killed 
In 
San Francisco Crash 


On the night of February 9, 
Veteran Pilot A. R. (Tommy) 
Thompson and Copilot Joseph G. 
DeCesaro, with nine others, met 
their deaths when a United Air 
Lines’ transport plunged into the 
waters of San Francisco Bay. 

Pilot Thompson was one of 
ALPA’s first members, affiliating 
himself early in 1932. At that time 
he was flying for Boeing Air Trans- 
port, and later for its successor, 
United Air Lines. He-was reputed 
to have had more than a million 


imiles of flying experience to his 
There is an old saying that a! 


credit. 

Copilot DeCesaro, before flying 
for U. A. L., was an instructor at 
Curtiss-Wright airport in Glen- 
view. He held ALPA membership 
number 622 and until two years 
ago lived with his parents in Glen- 
coe. 


To the widows and children of 
Pilots Thompson and DeCesaro, 
the Association extends deepest 
sympathies in their great bereave- 
ment. ALPA has lost two of its 
most loyal members; aviation has 
lost two splendid men. 


61, we have some ideas on 
the subject. 

Bulletin 7-E now in force is 
about 25% regulations and 75% 
general instructions as to what is 
to go in the manuals. Each airline 
has its own manual and conse- 
quently a different set of rules. 
The enforceable rules, therefore, 
if there are any, are more or less 
state secrets. Some of these se- 
crets are shared among a few com- 
panies using the same terminals 
through what are called interline 
agreements, 

We had hoped that the new 
regulations would do away with 
much of the duplication and diver- 
sity of regulations and establish 
something like uniformity. But 
we are doomed to disappointment. 
We now have several new places 
in which to grope. Instead of bul- 
letin 7-E we have two chapters, 
40 and 61, one of which is gen- 
eral and the other very general. 
Probably less than 25% of these 
volumes are the kind of regula- 
tions on which one can plan his 
The rest is meaningless 
as far as regulation is concerned. 

“Letters of Competency” 

Next there are six letters of 


One or the| competency which are to be issued 


other of these two responsibilities|to the airlines, each letter cover- 


of the bureau must always share 
the blame with the pilot unless the 


pilot has deliberately violated 
some rule. And until the bureau 


comes to accept this view there is 
no hope for improvement. Each 
accident report should state first 
whether or not there was a known 
violation of the regulations, and 
if regulations are violated the first 
thing to be determined is who is 
really responsible; it being remem- 
bered that the major responsibility 
rests with the company which does 
the dispatching. If there are no 
violations, then the pilot, presump- 
tively at least, is innocent of 
blame. 
Vidal’s Opinion of Aids 


On the other hand, and looking | 


at it from a practical viewpoint, 


Mr. Vidal has stated in effect that | 
where there are no aids (and the | 
pilot is solely dependent upon his | 





ing one phase of operation. The 
contents of these letters would 
seem to depend primarily upon the 
influence and bargaining power of 
the individual airline. 

And again we have the manuals, 
one covering operations and an- 
other covering maintenance. Here 
again the standards are left to 
future bargaining. 

We may be wrong but to our 


mind this whole system of regula- | 


tion is impractical, unworkable, 
and, most important, 
able. 


clements it merely means that the 
airlines are to give the bureau a 
course of instruction on how to 


run an airline in two easy manuals, | and airline 
six letters of competency, and | 
airlines | 


much conservation. The 
write their own manuals and do 
their own enforcing. 


We are not opposed to manuals, | 


__ Five 





Air Line Accident Investigation 














| by local conditions such as airway 


unenforce-| at all terminals and not secretly 
Boiled down to its simplest | hidden away in some company’s 





(Continued from Page 2) 


The citizen may ask a fair question: Who is in charge 
of the investigation? When all of the “parties in interest” 
finish examining and tearing the wreckage apart, to which 
they have access, there is a public hearing. This is a con- 
trolled affair and no one except one Bureau official is al- 
lowed to question the witnesses. Others may sit with him 
and write questions on little pieces of paper and pass them 
to the investigating official and if he thinks the questions 
are “PROPER” he puts them to the witness. It should be 
remembered that the man who decides whether questions 
are “PROPER” is the representative of a “party in inter- 
est,”” the Bureau of Air Commerce. There is little if any 
cross examination. 

Millions are at stake. What would happen if an inher- 
ent weakness were found in any of the equipment? How 
can this one-man investigating board (a part of the polit- 
ically-controlled Bureau of Air Commerce which changes 
personnel with each administration) withstand the terrific 
pressure that is inevitable ? 


It is the duty of the citizen to ask for a new deal in air 


safety. Politics must be swept from American air trans- 
portation. Then, and not before, will we have increased 


air safety. 


From this kind of investigation have come the ‘nilot 
error” percentages which have appeared in the public 
press. Is it any wonder that the pilots are protesting ? 


The pilots are now sponsoring H. R. 4652, a bill to pro- 
mote the safety of scheduled air transportation, which pro- 
vides for the lifting of the governmental air regulatory 
control out of its present location in the D. O. C. and plac- 
ing it in an Air Transportation Division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which is quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial in its procedure. 


When the Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which has to do with inspection and 
accident investigations, undertakes to investigate an acci- 
dent on the railroads, there is no advance publicity or 
news releases of any kind. Experienced inspectors hurry 
to the scene and proceed to uncover the facts in a scientific 
and methodical manner. Their findings are completely 
analyzed by the Bureau of Safety before a final report is 
prepared. Then, and not until then, the causes of the acci- 
dent are made known. The Commission has the power to 
hold hearings and subpoena witnesses, but so efficient have 
their inspectors become in getting to the bottom of these 
things that rarely is it necessary to do so. Their reports 
have come to be accepted by the railroads and the public 
without question. A PROPERLY INVESTIGATED ACCI- 
DENT CAN REVEAL MUCH AND PREVENT RECUR- 
RENCE. IMPROPERLY INVESTIGATED ACCIDENTS 
REVEAL NOTHING AND CREATE MYSTIFICATION, 
DOUBT, AND DISTRUST IN THE MIND OF THE CITI- 
ZEN. THE BEST WAY TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS IS 
TO PROPERLY INVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS. 





not the regulations the airline. 
There are certain minimum re- 
quirements that apply to all air- 
lines as a class, but there are also 
certain traffic requirements that 
must apply to all aircraft, airline 
and other. We do not need as 
many grades of airlines as there 
are airline companies. Each air- 
line should be required to be ade- 
quately equipped for safe opera- 
tion. The kind of equipment is in- 
fluenced by the local traffic rules 
over the route operated, and the 
traffic rules in turn are dictated 


Congratulations to Pilot and 
Mrs. Richard William Pears on 
birth of baby girl, Marcia Emita 
Pears, February 7, 1937. Mrs. 
Pears was formerly the widow 
of Pilot Henry T. Phelps, Pan 
American Airways. 

Congratulations to Pilot 
Bruce C. Pettigrew, American 
Airlines, and Mildred D. West 
of Chicago. 

Also, Pilot W. F. Lord and 
the former Dorothy A. Mc- 
Eachran of Albany who were 
married during an Albany stop- 
over, especially arranged to 
make the wedding possible. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lord will make their 
home inp Cleveland. 


facilities or their lack. These lo- 
cal traffic rules should be posted or 
available at the local terminals, or 














manual. Itinerant aircraft includ- 
—— ving thease — Paty /must show to the Secretary that 
id pilots salad like tq| he, the same Secretary, was dili- 
know how they are using it |gent in supplying air navigation 
pins ; ‘ |aids for the route to be operated 


over. The Secretary will then 
| determine whether in his opinion 
Illustrative of how the new reg-| his own facilities are adequate 


A Requirement for an Airline 
Competency Rating 


own resources) there are few acci- | as such. 
dents, but where the pilot leans on| its manuals and the Department 
external assistance from airway| should know what they contain, 
aids, the accidents mount up. | but they should not be substituted 
This is probably the true picture, | for regulations. If it is dangerous 
because, for one thing there is lit-| for an airline to engage in a cer- 
tle or no effort to enforce regula-| tain kind of flying over a particu- 


Each airline should have | ulations seem to be written in re- 





tions, and without 
there is no regulation. Perhaps, 
too, if we knew the number of 
violations we should come to the 
conclusion that the regulations are 
complicated and impractical. 
Chicago Conference 
Speaking of regulations as we 
write this the bureau is conducting 
a conference in Chicago for the 
purpose of reviewing the new regu- 
lations. We have no way of know- 
ing how the regulations are being 
received, but having read chapters 


enforcement | 





lar route it must be equally dan- 
gerous for any other person or air- 
craft. Is it the intention to re- 
quire every fixed base operator 
and private pilot to prepare a 
manual based on his particular 
qualifications, type of equipment 
and routes to be flown? If so who 
will enforce the rules for private 
pilot A of New York while he is 
touring California? 

Airlines Should Fit Regulations 

As we see it the airlines should 
be required to fit the regulations, 





verse we quote one of the general | 
requirements for an airline com-| 
petency rating: 

“Route: Applicant shall show 
that the route, including any al-| 
ternate route, or route to any al- | 
ternate over which it 
proposes to operate is, or prior to} 
operation will be, equipped with | 
such air navigation facilities (in- 
cluding terminal and intermediate | 
airports, intermediate landing}! 
fields, and ground aids to air navi- | 
gation) as are deemed by the Sec- | 
retary to be necessary for safe op-| 
eration, as related to the service | 
offered.” 


In other words the applicant’ 


terminal, 


| ently, 


;and the operation will be safe. 


The frequent use of the words 
“deemed by the Secretary to be 
necessary for safe operation” im- 
plies that someone, probably the 
inspector, will have a busy year 
doing a lot of ‘“‘deeming.”” Appar- 
the principal guide as to 
what is or is not a rule of action 
is, to paraphrase our friend 
“Shorty” Schroeder, what some- 
one poured into the inspector’s 
head that did not run out the 
other side. 

The foregoing views respecting 
the new regulations do not neces- 
sarily represent the opinion of the 
air line pilots as a group, most of 
whom have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to read them. 





Six 


INCOME TAX INFORMATION IS PUBLISHED 


_ THE AIR LINE PILOT 


SATR PROBLEM EXPLAINED 


As a matter of convenience for 
Air Line Pilots, we are republish- 
ing letters regarding income tax 
which were received by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Washington 
from Deputy Commissioner Chas. 
T. Russell. 

Mr. Edward G. Hamilton. 
Sir: 

Further reference is made to 
your request of March 6, 1934, for 
a ruling as to whether or not air 


Representative, | 





is directed to the fact that a tax- 
payer claiming the benefit of the 
deductions referred to herein must 
attach to his return statement 
showing (1) the nature of the 
business in which engaged; (2) the 
number of days away from home 
during the taxable year on account 
of business; (3) the total amount 


a 


|of expenses incident to meals and 


line pilots are entitled, for Federal | 


income tax purposes, to a deduc- 
tion of certain expenses, such as 


lodging, meals, transportation, and | 


telephone, paid or incurred by 


- | 
them while away from “base”, and | 


transportation to and from the air- | 


port, or the maintenance and up- 


keep of their own cars while 


“base”, which expenses are not al- | 


lowed by the company. 
List Deductions 

make inquiry 

not the 


You as to 


whether 


also 
or 


| going to 
at | 


lodging while absent from home on 
business during the taxable year, 
(4) the total amount of other ex- 
penses incident to travel and claim- 
ed as a deduction. 


Relative to the expenses of 
transportation to and from the air- 
port, or the expenses involved in 


the use of the pilots’ own cars in 
and from the airport, 
when at “base”, you are advised 
that these expenses involved in go- 
ing from the pilot’s own home or 


i place of residence to his post of 
' duty and returning to his place of 


wearing ap- | 


parel worn by these pilots in con- 


nection with their work, listed by 
you as two flying suits, two uni- 
forms, helmet, goggles, sun glasses, 
overcoat, moccasins, cap, mittens, 
boots, shirts, ties, etc., as well as 
the cost of upkeep of their wear- 
ing apparel, and the cost of such 
miscellaneous equipment and ex- 
penditures as pistol, watch, bag, 
flashlight navigation equipment 
(sextant bubble, chronometer, 
drafting equipment, maps, and 
tables-sun and star, technical mag- 
azines, passport, Department of 
Commerce medical examination, 
additional insurance, 
association dues, and assess- 


premium on 
fees, 


allowable deductions as 


ments are 

a business expense for Federal in- | 
come tax purposes. It is assumed 
the assessment dues, fees and as- 


sessments are paid by the individ- 
ual pilots to associations, unions or 
organizations with which they are 
affiliated. It is also assumed that 
the: additional premium on insur- 
ferred is the amount 
over and above the amount requir- 
ed to be paid as premiums for life 
or accident insurance by those in- 
dividuals engaged in less hazard- 
ous duties. 

In reply you are advised that in- 


ance 2 to, 


asmuch as air line pilots are en- 
gaged in a business, they come 
within the scope of section 23 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932) which 


pro. ides in subsection (a), in com- 


puting net income, that there shall 
be allowed as deductions all the 
ordinary and necessary expenses 


paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or 
business, including traveling ex- 
penses (the entire amount expend- 
ed for meals and lodging) while 
away from home in pursuit of a 
trade or business. With respect to 
expenses the test to be 
inplied is whether these expenses 
in conducting a 
trade or business, incurred because 
of and solely in furtherance of it. 
In other words, is the business en- 
gaged in the primary and immed- 
iate cause inducing this expendi- 
ture and is the taxpayer, by the 
nature of his employment, requir- 
ed to travel away from his home 
and post of duty? 
Traveling Expenses Deductible 


traveling 


Ree necessary 


Since air line pilots are engag- 
ed in a business and are required 
to travel in the pursuit of such 


business, they are entitled to de- 
duct all the ordinary and neces- 
sary traveling paid by 
them while away from their homes 
and posts of duty in the pursuit of 
such business. It follows that the 
entire amount expended by them 
for meals, and lodging, as well as 
for transportation to and from the 
airport, and telephone calls (offi- 
cial calls only) while away from 
“base” in order to perform serv- 
ice for which compensation is re- 
ceived, may be deducted by them 
in computing their net income for 
Federal income tax purposes. (All 
compensation received for the 
services rendered ineluding  ex- 
pense allowances if any, should be 
reported as income from which the 
above deductions are taken.) 

In this connection your attention 


expenses 





residence at ‘‘base’”’ are no differ- 
ent in principle from. street 
fare, or bus fare, which taxpayers 


Cal 


‘are obliged to pay when they live 


'come 


in the same city in which they are 
employed and are, therefore, per- 
sonal expenses and as such are not 
allowable deductions in their in- 
tax returns. (See section 24 
(a) of the Revenue Act of 1932.) 
Wearing Apparel 

With respect to clothing 
by air line pilots while flying you 
are informed that inasmuch as ar 
ticles of wearing apparel, such 
flying suits, uniforms, helmets, 
overcoats, Moccasins, Caps, mittens, 
shirts, ties, ete., worn by 
these air line pilots take the place 
of regular clothing otherwise worn, 
they are a personal expense and no 


worn 


as 


boots, 


part of the cost thereof may be 
taken as a deduction in their in 
come tax returns as a business ex 
pense. Likewise the cost of upkeep 
of the above-mentioned wearing 
apparel is a personal expense and 
not an allowable deduction. 

The pilots, however, are en 
titled to take as a deduction as a 
business expense the cost of gog 
gles, sun glasses, flash lights 
gation equipment, and. all 





equipment such as pistol, wate) 
bag, ete., other than that constitut 


of their 


ing apart wearing ap 
parel, provided it can be shown 
that such equipment was purchased 
for use solely in connection wit] 
their employment as pilots. Also 


since the cost of medical examina 
tions and 
of their employment, the 
expended in connection 

is an allowable 
business expense. 


passports are incidents 


amount 
therewith 
is deduction as a 
Technical Magazines 

In regard to technical 
zines, you are advised that arti 
125 of Regulations 77 under 





maga- 


tl 
Revenue Act of 1932 provides that 
a professional man may claim as a 
deduction from gross income in de- 
termining his net income, for Fed- 


eral income tax purposes, the sub- 
scription cost of professional maga- 
zines. Therefore, the subscription 
price paid by an air mail pilot for 
technical magazines or trade jour 
nals to be used by him as a means 
of furthering business interests, is 
deductible as a business expense. 
You are informed that article 
281 of Regulations 77 under the 
fevenue Act of 1932 provides that 
premiums paid for life insurance: 
by the insured are a personal ex- 
pense and, therefore, not deducti- 
ble. Ordinary accident insurance 
comes within the same provisions 
of the regulations. Accordingly, 
the cost of ordinary life and acci- 
dent insurance paid by a pilot on 


his own life or person, is a per- 
sonal expense and not a deducti- 
ble business expense, regardless 


of the cost thereof, since the di- 
rect benefits derived from such in- 
surance goes to the insured, his 
estate, or beneficiary and only in- 
directly, if at all, to the business 
in which engaged. 
Association Dues 

Lastly, relative to the associa- 
tion dues, fees and assessments, if, 
as assumed, they are paid by the 
individual pilot to association, un- 
ions or organizations with which he 


is affiliated, they are allowable de- 
ductions as a business expense, 
provided such association, union, 
or organization is in the nature of 
an organized labor union and such 
dues, fees assessments are re- 
quired of each member in order 
for the member to obtain member- 


or 


ship or to continue membership, in 
such union. (See O. D. 450.) 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) Chas. T. Russell, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
S. A. T. R. Income Tax 
Problem Explained 
Mr. Edward G. Hamilton. 
Sir: 
Further reference is made to 
your letter of September 27th, 
1935, referring to Bureau letter 


of April 28, 1934 in which infor- 
mation regarding allowable deduc- 
tions for Federal income tax pur- 
n the of the air line 
pilots. You now request a ruling 
as to whether not the cost of 
maintaining a Scheduled Air 
Transport Rating” is an allowable 
deduction as a business expense, 
under the circumstances set forth. 
S. A. T. R. Rule 

You state that the Department 
of Commerce regulations require 
that no pilot may operate a trans- 
port plane in scheduled service un- 
less he has an active “S. A. T. R.” 
license which is issued by the Com- 
merce Department. You call atten- 
tion to the fact that these licenses 


poses i case 


or 


“é 


expire every six months unless the 
pilots do a certain’ minimum 
amount of air line flying during 
the period, and in order to secure 
new licenses it is necessary that 
they take a test. It is in connec- 
tion with the preparation for this 
test that the expenses of hiring a 
plane to practice are involved, 
which expenses sometimes amount 


to $300.00 or $400.00. 





Deductions 
\s advised in Bureau letter of 
28, 1934, ill the ordin iny 
necessary expenses paid or in- 
( ‘d during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business 
il an allowable deduction for 
Federal income tax purposes. Your 
ittention is directed to the fact 
it the case of air line pilots does 
iot differ from the case of any 
other taxpayer engaged in a busi- 
ness, trade or profession with re- 
pect to the deductibility of ex- 
per incurred, since all expenses 
incurred by a taxpayer, it matters 
not in what business, trade or pro- 
fession nguged, must meet the 
test of the statute, as well as the 


regulations and decisions rendered 
‘under, in order to be deducti- 
business expenses. 
ittention, therefore, is di- 
O. D. 892, published in 
No. 4, page 209, which pro- 
that incurred by 
{ in attending sum- 
mer in the nature of 
personal expenses incurred in ad- 


c. 2. 
vide CX pe nses 
school teachers 


S¢ hools are 


vancing their education and are 
not deductible in computing net 
income for Federal income tax 


purposes. 

Your attention 
to O. D. 984, published in C. B. 
No. 5, page 71, in which it is held 
that expenses incurred by doctors 
in taking postgraduate courses are 
deemed to be in the nature of per- 
sonal expenses and are not de- 
ductible. 

From the above, it is the obvious 


also directed 


1S 


intent of the statute to allow as 
deductions as business expenses 
only those expenses representing 
the cost of producing income. In 
other words, to be deductible an 
item of expense must be incurred 


in a trade, business or occupation 


carried on by the taxpayer and 
must meet the test of the statute 
as an ordinary and necessary ex- 
pense incurred directly in the 


maintenance and operation of the 
business, trade or occupation and 
not just beneficial or even neces- 
sary in the broader sense. 
Personal Expense 
In view of the above, expenses 
contracted by a taxpayer in fur- 
thering his education, advancing 
his knowledge, or in preparing and 
fitting himself in order to carry on 
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In The Senate of 


Mr. Connally: 


There being no objection, 


To Eugene Schacher: 


again you came out, this time 
into the fiery pit. 


You unlocked the door so 


key. 


an inspiration and a lesson. 





A TRIBUTE TO AIR PILOT 
EUGENE SCHACHER 


(Congressional Record, January 8, 1937.) | 


Extension of Remarks of Hon. Tom Connally of Texas 


Friday, January 8 (legislative day of Wednesday, Jan. 6), 1937. 


Tribute by Hon. Jesse Jones, Chairman, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Record a short tribute by 
the Chief of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Mr. Jesse 
H. Jones, to an air pilot, Eugene Schacher, who 
accident to an airplane in which Mr. Jones was a passenger. 


printed in the Record, as follows: 


I thought you would live, you had such determination, such 
courage, such endurance and self-control under the most terrify- 
ing circumstances and such gre i 
your post in a veritable furnace, with the white heat literally 
burning your clothes off your body. 
ing Pilot Ed Hefley begged you to leave the pit to him. 

When the door into the pilot room blew open, and the 
flames were reaching into the cabin, you 
the door, going back into the furnace. 

Again the door blew open, so terrific was the speed, and 


at physical pain. 


But when it seemed the fight was winning, 
and that the plane might be landed, you came back and warned 
your passengers that the landing would be rough. 


burning plane when the landing was made. 
your hands were burned to the bone. 


Your whole thought was for your passengers, and then, 
when Hefley did not follow us out, you were the first to go back 
for him and drag him from the burning cockpit. 

Your fortitude under the greatest imaginable suffering was 
You never lost your smile during 
the terrible hours that followed for you. Such courage 
tude, such endurance, it has never been my privilege to witness. 

You are up there, looking down upon your family, your 
devoted wife and two loving children, one but 3 weeks old, your 
soul as white and as clean as the clouds through which it soars, 
and I pray God for the knowledge to understand for what pur- 
pose He saved my life by sacrificing yours. 


the United States 


yas killed in an 


the tribute was ordered to be 


You stuck to 


You did this notwithstand- 
closed 


‘ame out and 


a human torch, and went back 


that all could escape from the 
You did this when 


You could hardly hold the 


, such forti- 








FAGG SUCCEEDS VIDAL AS 
AIR BUREAU CHIEF 





Vidal Submits Resignation to Secretary Roper 





Climaxing more than two years, aviation’s progress. 


constant denial that he contem- 


ot 
plated quitting his post as Director 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce, 


Eugene L. Vidal submitted his 
resignation to Secretary Roper, ef- 
fective March 1. 
Quote Vidal’s Letter 

In his letter of resignation to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Vidal 
said: 

“As you know, I have desired 
for some time to be relieved of my 


duties as Director of Air Com- 


|merce in order to take advantage 


of some very attractive offers from 
which also 


the aviation industry 
will permit me to contribute to 
a trade, business or occupation, 


even though indirectly connected 
with such trade, business or occu- 
pation, and even though beneficial 
thereto even necessary in the 
broader sense, are clearly in the 
nature of personal expenses, or 
capital expenditures, and as such 
are not deductible for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. 
Not Deductible 

Accordingly, it is held that since 
the amounts expended by these air 
line pilots are for the purpose of 
better preparing and fitting them- 
selves in order to pass a test for 
licenses to operate trans port 
planes, the same as the expenses 
incurred by doctors in taking post- 
graduate courses or teachers in at- 
tending summer schools, and not 
in connection with the carrying on 
of their trade or business, that 
such amounts so expended are not 
allowable deductions business 
expenses for Federal income tax 
purposes. In other words, such ex- 
penses cannot be said to come 
within the provisions of the statute 
as necessary and ordinary business 
expenses incurred directly in the 
operation of the business, even 
though they may be beneficial to 
such business. 

Respectfully, 

Chas. T. Russell, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


or 


as 


(Signed) 


I have remair 
ed in the Government service this 
long because I was eager to accom- 
plish a number of objectives whic 
I had established for myself whe: 
I entered the Bureau nearly fou 
years ago. 

“IT wish to express my apprecia 
tion for the continued friendship 
and support of yourself and you 
assistants, and my desire to bs 
called upon at any opportunity to 
be of service.” 


Fagg, Successor 


Under a reorganization program, 


Fred D. Fagg, Jr., will succeed 
Eugene Vidal as Director, Mi 
Vidal acting in an advisory ca- 


pacity for the present. 

Major R. W. Schroeder, Chief 
of the air line inspection service, 
has been named Assistant Directo 
of the Bureau. Rex Martin, Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau i 
charge of navigation, has been as- 
signed to a study mission in Latin | 
America. Col. J. Carroll Cone 
Assistant Director of the Bureau 
in charge of regulations has been 
given a similar mission to Europe. 








Informed of Vidal’s resignation, 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, New 
York Democrat, chairman of thi 
special Senate committee on. ail 
safety, said; in part: ‘—no mat- 
ter how big a man Mr. Vidal’s suc- 
cessor is, a vicious system. re- 
mains.” 


' 


Actor Will Search | 
For Redfern | 


Latest search for Paul Redfern, 
American aviator who vanished 
during a flight in 1927 from At- 
lanta, Ga., to Rio de Janeiro and 
believed by many to be alive some- 
where in the dense Brazilian jun- 
gles, is planned by Errol Flynn, | 
movie star, during his vacation in| 
3razil where he will organize a 
searching expedition. 
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AIR LINE 


Because of the length of this 
testimony, it will be continued 
through several issues. Mr. Behn- 
cke is referred to as B and Sena- 
tor Copeland as C. 








(Continued from January issue) 
Ice in Carburetors 

Mr. Behncke: Ice in carbusetors 

is, in all probability, causedjmore 
ad crashes than any other one 
thing. 

When temperatures and humid- 
ity reach a certain point, common 
n late fall, winter and _ early 
spring, ice forms in the mixing 
Venturi’s of the carburetors, and 
sufficient hot air from the 
xhaust pipe is injected into these 
mixing chambers to prevent icing, 

» result is motor failure, result- 
ing in forced landings and possibly 
serious disaster. This is a very fre- 
quent occurrence, and can be 

cognized as the cause of many 
f our bad crashes. 

Senator Copeland: That is a 

itter of mechanics, a matter of 

e development of the carburetor 

it will not ice. 

B.: That is it, exactly. 

C.: Is progress being made in 

it direction? 

B.: There is no uniformity of 
fort. We have had devices years 
igo that would keep ice out of the 
irburetors, and after flying for 
20 years without any accident, I 

is finally forced down at night 

a bad storm with a modern air 
liner because of ice in the carbure- 
There is no excuse for it. 
There should be developed some 
ethod or device to carry sufficient 
yt air from the exhaust pipe into 

: carburetors and then make a 


inless 


tor. 


iw that no airplane would be al-; 


lowed to operate in interstate com- 
neree with passengers unless it is 
so equipped. 

C.: Are there 
levice? 

Mr. Martin: The Bureau of Com- 

erce has recently devised a car- 
buretor which has been on the test 
stand for 200 hours and will not 
ce. We are now ready to put it on 
ictual test, and in addition to that 
we have another carburetor which 
has been built which is ready to be 
tested on motors. 

C.: Are we going to be defeat- 
d in the use of such devices by 
xclusive patents? 

Mr. Martin: No, sir; this was de- 
signed by our own engineers, and 
irrangements are made so that it 

in be manufactured and put in 
use. 

B.: Only a little over a year 
1zo my carburetors iced up while 
flying blind at night on my regu- 
lar run between Chicago and 
Omaha, resulting in a forced land- 
ng in trees, and a serious injury 
from which I have not yet and may 
never completely recover. This is 
ust one specific instance where ice 
caused another serious accident. 

Increased Ice Trouble 

In my opinion, preventing ice 
forming in carburetors is a com- 
paratively simple problem to over- 

ye. However, we have made lit- 

or no uniform progress in the 
prevention of ice forming in car- 
uretors. As a matter of fact, due 


patents on this 


to supercharging carburetors, I, 
ice ! 


think we are having more 
trouble now than we have ever had 
.cretofore. 

Colonel Gorrell: Mr. Chairman, 

ay I make one thing clear? 

C.: Certainly. 

Colonel Gorrell: We had a meet- 

¢ on Tuesday of this week, of the 
National Advisory Committee on 
\eronautics, in which this was one 
f the principal topics of discus- 
ion. This is a serious problem that 


1 . | 
is been recognized as far back as 


1916, and should have been cor- 
cted before now. 

It has been the subject of world- 
vide investigation, with engineers 
and in this country 
vorking on it. 

Some of the air lines today run 

th no trouble from ice, and they 
do it at extra expense, and they do 
it by too much fuel, using too 
nuch fuel and getting too much 
heat, and there are some other 
drawbacks which have te be over- 
come, and we are prepared to see 


| institutions, and of the money the 


.is being made. 
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that money goes to scientific in- | 
stitutions to get into that subject. 

It is receiving attention from 
the Army and many of the other 


Government appropriates for ex- 
perimental work, some of which is 
going into this investigation, and 
the National Advisory Committee 
has been pushing it also, and the 
result of the work is that progress 





As Mr. Behncke says, it is one | 
of the most serious things that is | 
to be faced at this time. 

Ice on Windshield | 

B.: We have another problem, | 
and that is the problem of ice on 
the windshield, which is also a 
serious hazard to safeguard opera- 
tion. Many of our pilots’ cockpit 
windshields are so designed that | 
they cannot be opened up, especial- | 
ly when ice coats the outside of 
the glass. 

When this happens the pilot 
finds himself flying on the instru- 
ment, with no means of looking 
out, unless he deliberately breaks 
the window or manages somehow 
to open a side window slightly and 
scrape the ice off of the forward 
glass with his finger tips or with a 
scraper that some of them carry 
for this purpose. 

Imagine the hazard of a pilot 
flying low through bad weather, 
especially in mountainous terrain, 
with the windows completely iced 
up, making visibility impossible 
where a split second may mean the 
difference between safety and ter- 
rible accident. 

Imagine the hazard involved 
when the pilot reaches his destina- 
tion, where other ships which must 
be avoided are flying around the 
airport, remembering that ships 
now normally travel at a speed of 
150 miles an hour or more. 

C.: You mean to say there is 
no provision made now for that 
sort of thing? 

B.: No, sir; there is not. 

C.: I know I have been terribly 
embarrassed in automobiles about 
the ice on the front window, and I 
suppose of course that airplanes 
ought to have some device to keep 
the ice off of the windshield. Has 
there been anything done about it? 

B.: No, sir; there has been 
nothing definitely done about it, 
but I certainly think there should 
be. I think some uniform design 
should be provided for windshields, 
some heating apparatus that would 
prevent the ice from forming on 
the pilots’ windshields. 

Colonel Gorrell: May I make 
another statement? 

C.: Yes. 

Government Conducting Research 

Colonel Gorrell: At this same 
meeting I referred to we gave the 
Government a list of 14 problems, | 
and the windshield I think was in- 
cluded in that. That has not been 
solved, but the Government 
working on the whole problem of 
icing, ice in the carburetor, ice in 
the windshield, and on the wings. 

We have been dependent in this | 
country on American research only 
until the last few years, because 
for some reason the foreign gov- 





is 





ernments could not appreciate the 
ice problem and we could not get 
any help from the foreign institu- 
tions at all until 2 or 3 years ago, | 
, but they are now working on it. 
| This whole question of ice is a} 
| serious one and the Government | 
has decided to intensify all of its, 
research in all of the bureaus on | 
it, in addition to what help we can | 
get on the outside. 
| C.: I hope the committee may | 
|take some pride in the fact that | 
things are being done now. We | 
hope that some of these things | 
have been the result of our efforts, | 
but whether they are, I cannot say. 

Colonel Gorrell: Along that par- | 
ticular line I was going to ask you | 
later on to give some attention to! 
some equipment we need in the | 
Government bureaus to do this} 
work, because they are somewhat 
shy in their equipment. 

C.: Nothing pleases me so much 
as to go before the Appropriations 
Committee when I have a good 
case. 

You may go ahead, My. Behncke. 








B.: Pilot Kincannon was one of 
the victims who very recently lost 
his life through the hazard of icing 
conditions. 

C.: It seems to me that it should 
not be difficult to do something 
about that, and I am amazed there 


has not been some device per- 
fected. 
B.: It is just a matter of mak- 


ing a study and concentrating ef- 
forts, and when we get something 
that actually works, we ought to 
make it a regulation, or, better 
still, a law providing, that it should 
be put on all interstate passenger- 
carrying equipment. 
Icing Old Problem 

C.: This is not a new problem, 
is it? 

B.: No, sir. As a matter of fact, 
it is a very old one. 

C.: Whose business is it to see 
that there is some investigation 
made? 

B.: I do not know, sir; but as 
far as the pilots are concerned it 
is just a matter of kicking about 
things like this in the sincere hope 
that something constructive will be 
done. That’s about all we can do. 

C.: Is there resting upon the 
Government at this time an obliga- 
tion to try to find some way to 
make aviation safer in this re- 
spect? 

B.: I think there is a very def- 
inite obligation on the shoulders of 





our Government to make air travel 
safer in all respects, but the whole | 
picture is, at present, too loosely 
connected. In other words, we de- 
velop something in one place that | 
works, but there has been no con- 
certed effort to make it uniform, 
and to put it on all of the equip- 
ment. In other words, we develop 


{things that would improve safety 


and usually forget about them soon 
thereafter. | 

C.: Who could make the fellow | 
put them on all of the planes? Is 


| there any one agency that could 
| give the order to have those planes 


equipped with these things? 

B.: I think we should have a 
safety system in air transportation 
the same as the railroads, and have 
a Bureau of Air Safety that should 
be definitely concerned with these 
things that have to do with safety. 

©. 
we are going to permit any such 
travel by air and attempt to regu- 
late it in some degree by Govern- 
ment control, we should go far 
enough to make certain all of these 
safety devices are actually applied. 
Is that what you mean? 


B.: Exactly. 
C.: You believe that? 
B.: Exactly; yes, sir. 


C.: All right; you may proceed. 
Single-motor Equipment Hazardous 

B.: I believe that the single- 
motored plane equipment should 
be declared obsolete and not be 
permitted to continue in passen- 
ger operation. 


C.: Is that sort of thing going 
on now? 
B.: Yes; we still have single- 


motored planes; and Pilot Kincan- 
non was killed in a single-motored 
plane only about a month ago. 
C.: Suppose he had been in a 
double-motored plane and_ there 
had been another pilot there; is 


| there a possibility his life might 


have been saved? 
B.: Yes; a very good one, sir, 


because the chances are that the, 


other motor or motors would not 
have developed ice at exactly the 
same time; and if he had had more 
than one motor, he could have 
probably kept going until he got to 
a point of safety. 

However, if you have just one 
motor, when it fails you have got 
to come down. He was blinded with 
ice and could not see, and his mo- 
tor was failing. As a matter of 
fact, if he had been able to avoid 
a tree, I do not think he would 
have been killed; but he evidently 
could not see enough to avoid a 


tree as he came close to the; 


ground, and the result was that he 
was killed. 

For these reasons I believe that 
the single-motored plane should be 
eliminated from use in interstate 
commerce. Had Pilot Kincannon 
been assisted by a copilot there is 


What you mean to say is if | 


good reason to believe that he 
would have had a much better 
chance to escape. The reason be- 
ing that the copilot could have 
broken out the iced windshield and 
in many other ways assisted him in 
avoiding the accident that cost his 
life. 

C.: How far off do you think 
that should be? 

B.: Well, as far as I am con- 
cerned, they should stop it right 
now, but the idea is we do not 
want to embarrass the companies 
and cause them to lose a lot of 
money they have put into this 
equipment. However, I think we 
should set a definite date now not 
very far away, after which time 
they should not be permitted to 
operate the single-motored plane 
equipment in interstate commerce 
under any conditions. 

C.: Could the planes now in ex- 
istence be given the double-motor 
equipment? 

B.: No; they would have to be 
new planes. 

C.: There would be no em- 
barrassment if we would say that 
from and after next month no 
plane will be licensed unless _ it 
measured up to the standards you 
have in mind? 

B.: I do not know what the time 
limit should be, but I know we 
should set a definite time now be- 
yond which there could be no 
single-motor equipment, and they 
certainly should not be allowed to 
operate this type of equipment 
again next winter. 

C.: We are having exactly the 
same problem in the shipping 
equipment, and I hope we are not 
going to permit any further ships 
unless the compartments are high 
enough so that when water comes 
over the deck it will not go down 
into the hold and sink the ship. 

I hope that we will be able to 
say you cannot have any further 
ships like that, and that you must 


collect those ships that are not so! 


equipped. 
However, when it comes to an 


airplane, it seems to me that, in| 


order to have this equipment, it 
must be a plane constructed in that 
way in the first place. 

B.: Yes, sir; that is correct; and 
I think that no passenger plane 
should be permitted to operate un- 
less it has more than one motor. 

Serviceable Life of an Airship 


C.: What is the life of a plane? 
B.: That has always been an 
open question. They are supposed | 


to be obsolete after so many hours, 
but there has been no definite rule 
it 
of 
maintenance and upkeep put in on 
the plane and the care it receives. 
There is a general rule in 
shipping that the economic life of 
a ship is 20 years, but that has "Odie 
of || 


that has been followed; and 
largely depends on the type 


G2 


been going on for thousands 
years. 
B.: The life is much shorter in 


an airplane. 


C.: Of course, I was not mak- 
ing a comparison of the years, but 
not there 
had been worked out any standard | 
as to what might be regarded as 


I wondered whether or 


the economic life of an airship. 
Colonel Cone: 

statement, Mr. Chairman? 
C.: Yes. 
Colonel Cone: 


it becomes obsolete. Aviation 
moving so rapidly, and we are 
stepping up safety so fast, that w« 


being airworthy, but it is obsolet« 
and no longer serviceable on the 
line. 

tri-motor Ford planes that have 
are perfectly all right as 
pared with their original condition 


now. 





May I make a 


It is not so much 
a question of the life of a ship, but 
it is the serviceable life, and when 


is 


may find a ship all right, so far as 


For instance, we have the old 


flown millions of miles and they 
com- 


but they are obsolete and no air 
line could profitably operate them 


On the question of the single- 
motored situation, it is just a ques- 
tion of 2 or 3 years ago that the} 
large percentage of the airplanes} hearing was recessed until 10:30 
on the air lines were single-motor- | a. m., Tuesday, Mar. 24, 1936.) 
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ed planes, but now the regulations 
division of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce has started a movement to 
eliminate as many single-motored 
planes as we could and encourage 
the use of multimotored equip- 
ment. One of the first regulations 
in that connection was regulation 
or prohibited use of any single- 
motored equipment in passenger 
carrying except in daylight contact 
flying. There are no passenger 
planes permitted to operate on 
single motor if they are going to 
operate in or over the top of bad- 
weather conditions. It is only for 
short runs and daylight operations. 
I think Mr. Behncke will agree if 
we had put in these regulations 3 
years ago it would have practically 
stopped air line operation on the 
airways of this country. During 
those 3 years they operated under 
the worst weather conditions all of 
the time, and if they expect now to 
go into these bad-weather condi- 
tions, they must have this new 
equipment. 

C.: Are any single-motor ships 
being built now? 


B.: Yes, sir. 
C.: For private use? 
B.: Yes; but they are not sup- 


posed to be permitted on air lines 
for night flying or instrument fly- 
ing, or in weather conditions where 
they have to fly on instruments, or 
where they fly over the top. 
Rapid Obsolescence of Ships 
Colonel Gorrell: Our board went 
into the life of airplanes rather ex- 
tensively, and based on the Army 
records, we find the way the Army 
uses a plane it would have a life of 


about 5 years, and the planes 
bought about a year ago were 
more nearly the present models 


and looked like their life would be 
nearer 7 years. 

There are types of planes com- 
ing through at the present time 
that look like they will have a life 
which is almost indefinite. 

However, the effective life of 
an air line plane is only about 3 
years, because of its obsolescence 
on account of the advance in the 
art. 

C.: Has the Post Office Depart- 
ment made any regulation as to 
the number of motors on an air- 
plane? 

B.: Unfortunately, that is what 
causes some of the trouble; some 
of the present post-office contracts 
were bid on on the cost basis of 
single-motor plane operation, and 
if the lines had been forced sev- 
eral years ago to purchase two or 
more motored planes they would 
have possibly been forced to go out 
of business in some cases, because 
the price they bid on the con- 
tract was based on the single- 
motored planes. 





Human Safety Comes First 
; We can quite conceive, as 
it, to be the duty of this 
committee, to make human safety 
the first consideration. We do not 
want to see any company go into 
the red, but after all, we could 
hardly excuse the continued op- 
eration of planes if it became evi- 
dent they were a menace to life. 
Colonel Gorrell: Most of the 
lines have replaced their single- 
engined planes with two- or more- 


see 


engined planes since the ruling 
came out from the Department, 
and the lines bidding 15 or 17 
cents a mile have been caused 


trouble, but today they have 
ten better equipment. 


got- 


> C.: Mr. Behncke, it is getting 
‘| late now, and we would like to 
hear from you further, because 


your statement is very interesting, 
and I would like to know if you 
will be here much longer. 

B.: I will be here for about a 
>) week more. 

C.: Then, we would like to re- 
cess this hearing at this time, and 
» hear from you further the first of 
next week, if you will be available. 


B.: That will be satisfactory to 
| me. 
| C.: Then, we will now recess 


| until 10:30 o’clock Tuesday. 
(Thereupon, at 4:25 p. m., the 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
be vested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and regulated 
along quasi-judicial lines. 

Then all interested parties (op- 
erators, pilots and other air work- 
ers) would be able to make recom-' 
mendations and criticize construc- 
tively without standing a chance 
of falling prey to the involved po- 
litical intrigues and trading: that 





are bound to be present under a} 
law such as the Air Commerce Act | 
of 1926. Until everyone con-| 
cerned is allowed to speak freely | 
and without fear of incurring en- | 
mities, political and otherwise, air | 
safety will suffer. 

Getting back to some of the 
highlights of the air safety confer- 
ence itself, the real fireworks 
started when Gene Vidal, director 
of the Bureau, who acted as chair- 
man, introduced a_ dexterously 
drawn chart which was obviously 
intended to very suavely place the 
major blame for air accidents on 
the pilot and at the same time 
whitewash the Bureau's long rec- 
ord of maladministration as uncov- 


ered by Congressional investiga- 
tions, 
Fireworks 
Mr. Vidal stated that out of 


twenty-seven crashes, sixteen were 
the result of “pilot error.’”” How- 
ever, this attempt to blame the 
pilot was so apparent that it im- 
mediately drew fire from several 
quarters. Rickenbacker, President 

of Eastern Air Lines and premier 
World War ace, said the Vidal 
chart was neither true nor fair 
and demanded an impartial investi- 
gating board to pass upon cause: 
of accidents. An outstanding ex- 
ample of why the Vidal chart is 
neither true nor fair the fact 

that they fixed the blame for the 
accident, which occurred on North- 
west Airlines, December 18, 1956, | 
and at which time Pilot Livermor 

was killed, even before they had | 
finished their investigation and had | 
already given “pilot error” 


Is 


al 
primary cause in the first column 
of the now-famous accident chart. 


as 


Convenient Words 

In the of the accident oc- 
curring near Matamoras, Pa., when, 
a giant airliner with 11 persons on 
board, piloted by Dick Merrill, 
landed in the trees on a mountain- 
side; the pilot was exonerated and 
praised by his company for saving | 
his passengers when the D. O. C 
beam failed. But the D. O. C. did 
not hesitate to write the cowardly 
convenient words “pilot error” 
the illustrious record of a 
man whose round-trip crossing of 
the treacherous North Atlantie and 
thousands of hours in the air prove 
him to be one of the greatest pilots 
of all times. 

In view of the disclosure of! 
these startling discrepancies in the 
Sureau of Air Commerce accident | 
chart, the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion is wondering just what an im- 
partial investigating agency would | 
discover were it possible to investi- | 
gate all accidents where reports 
fixed the blame on the pilots. 

Pilot-Pushing 

In the Livermore accident, | 
where “pilot error’? was fixed as| 
one of the primary causes even be- | 
fore the investigation was com-| 
pleted, the Bureau of Air Com-| 
merce discovered in that part of | 
its investigation that it had com- | 
pleted that definite evidence exist- | 
ed tending to prove that pilots had 
been pushed. 

The pilots’ paper on air safety, 
which was to be presented at the 
so-called open meeting on the last | 
day of the conference, contained a | 
chapter devoted to pilot pushing, | 
including information on evidence 
that in some instances pilots had! 
been pushed. This paper was in-| 
tended as a warning to the indus- 
try that the Air Line Pilots Asso- | 
ciation was making a_ thorough} 
study to determine the facts. 

This matter became highly in- | 
volved when an unauthorized and | 
premature story appeared relative | 
to the matter. } 

D. O. C. Reluctant to Produce | 

Evidence 
When this article appeared, hos- 


case 


across 


| 
| 
| 


tilities started, which was on the| tried to explain what the weather} LITTLE AND DISCREDIT THE SAFETY 
conditions were between Billings | 


morning of the last day of the con- 
ference. There was considerable 





wrangling by a number of excited 
congressmen, one of whom pleaded 
that all the facts be brought into 
the open and two of whom sought 
to protect the accused company 
and took issue against the pilots. 
At this time the pilots stated that 
they had affidavits which would 
tend to prove that pilots in certain 
instances had been pushed. How- 
ever, the pilots hesitated to offer 
them for the record because they 
were in Chicago, and also they 


were certain that the Department | 


had obtained the same affidavits 
together with other pilot-pushing 
evidence in the form of the spoken 
word taken down during its inves- 
tigation of the Livermore crash. 
At this point the pilots were com- 


pletely dumbfounded as to why the 
Department was withholding this | 


information from the safety con- 
ference. The way the matter 
stood, the late Pilot Livermore had 
been blamed for the crash even be- 
fore the investigation had been 
completed and at the same time 
startling evidence on pilot pushing 
was apparently being withheld 
from the conference. 

The delay caused by the argu- 
ments gave rise to the suspicion on 
the part of operators, congressmen 
and others that the Air Line Pilots 
Association did not have these affi- 
davits. Mud slinging was the or- 
der of the day, the pilots remain- 
ing silent. Loud and poorly timed 
demands were made by the Oper- 
ators’ Association that the pilots 
produce the affidavits, saying they 
wanted to of the 
typewriter ribbon, ete. The 
Air Line Pilots Association calm- 
ly pointed out that the Department 
of Commerce had the affidavits and 
other pilot-pushing evidence down 
to the most minute detail, given 
them during the Livermore cra-:h 
investigation, and expressed 
prise that it seemed reluctant to 
produce them. 

D. O. C. Forced to Place Affidavits 
in Record 


see the color 


e&e:, 


Sur- 


At this point, Col. Hartney, 
chief investigator for the Senate: 
Committee on Air Safety, arose 
and demanded of the D. O. C. that 


the affidavits be brought forth and 
read into the record. This was 
probably one of the finest mov 
made at the entire safety confer 
ence. Obviously the Colonel’s 
only interest was to see fair | 
and have all of the fac 
the evidence. 

The Department, now realizing 
that it would have to produce 
evidence, hurriedly held a 
ference between D. O. C. officials 
and finally original copies of the 
affidavits were produced and read 
into the records. They more than 
spoke for themselves. 


lay 
ts placed in 


the 


con- 


Livermore Statement Read 
The frank, heart-rending affida- 
vit signed by the brave widow of 
Pilot Livermore brought a hush of 
silence over the entire gathering. 
Quoting from her statement: 


“On the morning of December | 


13, or rather, late at night, near 


| midnight, I called the field to find | 


out why Joe was so late. They 
told me Joe was down at Missoula 
on account of weather. I went 
back to bed. About two or two- 


thirty, I am not just sure of the| 


time, Joe came home. He was 
very tired and lame so I didn’t 
talk to him very much that night 
about his trip. The next morning 
he seemed very worried, and final- 
ly told me that he had been given 
‘Hell’ by the Operations Manager. 
He said that he had a very bad 
trip from Billings to Missoula, and 
that he sat down in Missoula. His 


| passengers were panic stricken and 


did not want to goon. The weath- 
er was so bad that they trained 


the passengers, and Joe waited for | 
When better con- | 
ditions did not materialize he went | 


better weather. 


into town to get some rest, asking 
the field to call when the weather 
broke so he could get through. 
“While he was in his room the 
Operations Manager telephoned 
from Seattle and said, ‘What 
hell is the matter with you? Is 
your job too tough for you?’ Joe 


and Missoula, but the Operations 


in | 


AIR SAFETY MEET JUST MISSES WHITEWASH PARTY 


Manager said, ‘You bring that sec- | 
tion through or I will accept your | 


resignation.’ 
“Joe was very worried and up- 
set, and he said, ‘You mean that 


I either take this ship out now or} 


And the Operations 
answer that 


resign now?’ 
Manager wouldn’t 
question. 
Fly Any Weather 

“Joe said that he thought that 
it came down to the fact that he 
had to fly any weather (regardless 
of what he thought of flying con- 
| ditions) or lose his job. 

“I am writing this letter to the 
| Department of Commerce so that 
| which time the probable cause of 
| my husband’s death will be deter- 
mined, the Department will have 


reflection on the attitude of the pi- 
lots. I sincerely feel that if the 
Department of Commerce knows 
the attitude that has been taken 


by the management, steps will be | 


taken to prevent the loss of lives 
of other pilots.” 

On a subsequent trip after the 
one described in Mrs, Livermore’ 
statement, Pilot Livermore put his 
passenger off at Billings, 
because of bad weather, continued 


on with his copilot after being 
cleared by his company’ and 
crashed into a mountainside near 


Kellogg, Idaho, flying blind in bad 
weather. 
Grave Question 

This gives rise to another very 
grave question. Should a pilot be 
dispatched into bad weather after 
his passengers have been grounded 
in the interest of safety? (The 
Air Line Pilots As-ociation’s opin- 
ion NO.) If he is, the least 


that can be done is to furnish the} 


pilot and copilot with parachutes. 
Had All the Facts 

The Bureau of Air Commerce 
had all of the above facts and yet 
pilot was written 
the records of Pilot Livermore and 
the inves- 
tigation was completed. Is it any 
wonder that pilots have lost 
faith and are protesting? 

The other affidavit came from 
Pilot H. Warner, recipient of the 
Air Mail Medal of Honor, present- 
ed personally by President Roose- 
velt, for landing a burning plane 
near Baker, Ore., August 22, 1930, 
and saving the U. S. mail. 

Anyone might assume that the 
wrangling would have ended here 
because of the contents of the affi- 
davits presented, but it didn’t. 
The Congressional Antagonists re- 
fused to be impressed and opened 
up a long discussion as to the val- 
idity of the affidavits which the 
Department had been forced to 
place in the records. 


error” across 


even before 


his copilot, 


the 


Bureau Attempts to 
Evidence 


Nullify 


At one point in the discussion, | 
further | 


the Bureau officials in a 
effort to discredit the evidence that 
they had to be forced to read into 
the record, proceeded to ask each 
other questions for the record de- 
signed to blandly establish that the 
affidavits had come from a “dis- 
charged pilot” and the “widow of 


with a long recitation as to what 
the weather reports were at the 
particular time of the accident, in 
a desperate effort to keep their 


own skirts clean. THE ENTIRE 
OPPOSITION, IN ITS SOME- 


WHAT HYSTERICAL EFFORTS 


TO NULLIFY THE EVIDENCE, ; 


CONVENIENTLY OVERLOOKED 
THE FACT THAT ONLY A DIS- 
CHARGED PILOT, WHO IS NOT 
SEEKING EMPLOYMENT ON 


AN AIRLINE, OR THE WIDOW! 


OF A DEAD PILOT IS IN A PO- 
SITION TO TELL THE TRUTH, 
BECAUSE NO PILOT CAN 
FAIRLY BE EXPECTED TO 
PRESENT EVIDENCE AGAINST 
HIS OWN COMPANY FROM 
WHICH HE DERIVES HIS LIVE- 
| LIHOOD. 

Why Were All Facts Not 

Disclosed? 

| INSTEAD OF THE DEPART- 
|MENT ATTEMPTING TO BE- 


EVIDENCE WHICH IT HAD 
| BEEN FROCED TO PLACE IN 


| during the hearing to be held, at| 


an understanding of the attitude | 
of the operators, and its natural | 


Mont., | 


a dead pilot’? and then proceeded | 


- Meteorology and Flight Control 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| their movement anticipated. 


limit of relation — and sometimes | 2nd 


! almost lack of relation — between 
the areas of precipitation or cloud 
imass and the “lows” or “fronts” 
on the weather map, must be 
recognized. High and low pressure 
areas, moving—within flying alti- 
| tudes—constantly as they do in a 
general easterly drift across the 
country, and “fronts” (if any), 
are more or less clearly recorded 
on the regular weather maps; how- 
ever, within the range of normal 





flying altitudes, the theoretical cir- 


of 


both pressure areas and ‘fronts’ 


culations and characteristics 
are so upset by surface conditions 


and 


over mountainous regions — that, 


obstructions — particularly 


for aircraft operations, attention 
must be given first to the actual 
cloud mass or precipitation area 
and second to the pressure area or 
that the 


for route 


frontal indications; is, 


weather map picture, 
weather analysis, is secondary to 
consideration of the movement and 
trend of the actual cloud mass or 
| precipitation area. 

When interacting air masses or 
“fronts” (if any), and the result- 
ant cloud mass and precipitation, 
have been fixed as to position and 
probable character, then the weath- 
er maps (in sequence) should be 
observed, such relation exists 
THE RECORD, WHY DIDN’T IT, 


WITH THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF AIR SAFETY 


as 





| 
| 
| 





between the cloud mass and the 


be located, recorded, observed and | Pressure areas on the map should 
The | be determined, prevailing winds 


flight weather observations 
considered and the facts co-ordi- 
nated with the sequence reports as 
obtained from the airway and 
strategic off-airway stations — the 
movement and development of the 
precipitation or cloud mass area 
across the airway thereby antici- 
pated. In subsequent articles the 
importance and procedure of the 
“station trend system” of route 
weather analysis will be stressed: 
practical procedure will be out- 
lined for determination of both the 
“spot” weather trend and_ the 
“general” weather trend as for any 
weather reporting point. 

Now Fly ‘Tougher’? Weather 

Aircraft, in either routine trans 
port operations or experimenta 
flying, have not experienced the 
most severe atmospheric turbu- 
lences or the most severe advers: 
weather conditions. The very fact 
that we are today flying “tougher’ 
weather than we were able to fly ; 
few years ago, and that continued 
improvement of equipment will un- 
doubtedly enable us to fly stil] 
“tougher” weather, increases th: 
risk of running into these mor 
serious disturbances. 

Knowledge of Aircraft Weather 
More Necessary 
Improvement in equipment, in 
crease in speed, increase in alti 
tude of flight, improvement and 


; development of instrument flying 


ability, and increasing instrument 
flying, all make necessary a mor 
careful consideration of genera 
weather conditions and atmosphe) 


SQUARELY | i¢ structure. Development of equip- 


ON ITS SHOULDERS, DISCLOSE | ment has made consideration of 
ALL OF THE FACTS WHICH IT | weather conditions and knowledge 


ITS 
LIV- 


HAD OBTAINED DURING 
INVESTIGATION OF THE 


ERMORE CRASH? 
DEPARTMENT REMAINED SI- 
LENT WHILE THE 


WERE BEING BADGERED AND 
HARASSED FOR THE _ EVI- 





BUT THE| Sry, not less necessary. 





of aircraft weather more neces- 
It must b: 
recognized that there will alway: 


PILOTS | be local areas in the atmosphere, 


is, 


that there will always bs 
“weather”, through which we can 


DENCE WHICH AT THAT VERY l not fly and over which we cannot 


MINUTE WAS IN THE 


OF THE D.0O.C. AND THE 
FILES ON THIS 
WERE IN THE 


ROOM. 
PARTMENT SIMPLY RISE AND 


STATE THAT IT HAD EVI- 
DENCE BOTH 

FORM AND IN THE RECORD 
OF THE 


HANDS | 


| 





fly, regardless of the future cha) 
acter or development of planes anid 


SUBJECT| equipment; there will continue to 
CONFERENCE | be, frequently, areas in the atmos 
WHY DIDN’T THE DE-| phere through which it will not b: 


expedient to fly from a standpoint 
of passenger operation. Recogni 


IN AFFIDAVIT | tion of these facts permits a mor 


optimistic, not less optimistic, view 


SPOKEN WORD! of operations from a weather stand 


INDICATING THAT IN CER-| point; by recognition of these fact 
TAIN INSTANCES PILOT PUSH-| we are less apt to run into “un 


ING AND PRESSURE ON PI- 
LOTS HAD EXISTED BUT THAT 
IT WAS TAKING STEPS TO 
ELIMINATE IT? SUCH AC- 
TION WOULD HAVE SOUNDED 
A WARNING AND WOULD 
HAVE PROVED A COUP DE 
GRACE TO ANY RECURRENCE 
| OF A VICIOUSLY DANGEROUS 
PRACTICE. 

Radio Operators Attempt to 

Be Heard 

At one point during the confer- 

ence the radio operators’ organ- 


ization attempted to put in a short | 


| 
| 


| 
1 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


brief giving the views of radio op- | 


erators as to how air safety could 
|be improved. They stated that 
they had been trying for days 
| to be heard at a public hearing- 
strange isn’t it? Finally 
came and related their troubles to 
the pilots. 
that the conference obviously was 
very unfriendly to pilots and other 


expected” weather; we can mak 
decisions which will enable us to 
avoid adverse weather. With train 
ing of pilot and dispatch personne 
to a practical understanding of at- 
mospheric movement and cloud 
mass significance, (and with som: 
what less training in complicate: 


| equations, theories and map mak 
jing) operations will be conducte: 


safely with but negligible interrup 
tion of schedules. 

In subsequent articles certail 
details of weather anaylsis proced 
ure for route flying operations will 
be submitted; pilot relation to 
weather analysis procedure and to 


| Flight Control will be discussed. 


they | 


The pilots told them | 


air workers, and apparently the | 


only way they could be heard was 
to stand on their constitutional 
rights by rising on the floor and 
requesting a hearing. This they 
did and after a valiant and sincere 
attempt to speak for those they 
represented, they were rather 
bluntly interrupted by Chairman 
; Vidal who told them to hand their 
| brief to the reporter for the rec- 
}ord. The reason given for this 
| interruption was that the little 
time they were accorded was inter- 
fering with the agenda. In short, 
| the voice of the air workers was 
| being raised at the wrong confer- 
| ence. 

| THUS ENDED ANOTHER ONE 
| OF THE BUREAU OF AIR COM- 
MERCE EASY-GOING AIR 
HEARINGS, WHICH 
JUST MISSED BEING A WHITE- 
| WASH PARTY. 





Pilots’ Recommendation 

The Air Line Pilots Associatio1 
has always followed the policy of 
never criticizing without being 
constructive. We repeat our rec 
ommendation of upwards of thre: 
years that before safety on the ai 
lines can be materially increased. 
the regulation thereof must bs 
completely divorced from politics. 
Of all of the things that can be 
used for political trading, the safe- 
ty of the American air traveling 
public is the last that should b: 


| called upon. 





The public should realize that 
clean-cut, inelastic and enforced 
safety laws and regulations are 
long overdue; laws and regula- 
tions which can be enforced liter- 
ally and absolutely. 

The air line pilots are sponsor- 
ing a law to transfer regulation of 
air transportation from the De- 
partment of Commerce to the non- 
political Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We hope that the 
public and all of the friends of 
aviation will place their support 
squarely in back of this legislation. 
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